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600,000 STEEL WORKERS 


SET TO STRIKE WEDNESDAY 


Orders for a general strike of | 
650,000 workers in basic steel 
plants Wednesday at 12:01 a.m. 
went out to 400 locals of the 
Unitegl Steelworkers of America 


Friday as Nathan P. Feinsinger 


settlement. 
Representatives of the 


try for settlement. 


Washington. » 
Steel 


-banking furnaces 


the strike comes off as scheduled. 

Murray advised Steelman he 
was willing to stay for new con- 
ferences, but said the strike or- 
der stands. 

Negotiations collapsed Thurs- 
day after a conference at Hotel 
Roosevelt, at which the employers, 
making a forma! offer for the first 
time in six months of negotiations, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


% 


chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, came to New York for a 
last-minute effort to mediate a 


“Big 
Six” steel corporation and Presi- 
dent Philip Murray of the union, 
were asked by John R. Steelman, 
acting war mobilizer, to hold them- 
Selves in readiness for the weekend 
But ‘on ar- 
rival, Feinsinger admitted that he 
brought no new proposals from 


companies, ~ meanwhile, 
were setting up machinery for 
and Manly 
_ Fleischmann, war production ad- 
ministrator, met with Steelman on 
plans to ration available steel. if 


— ™ 


report reveals him as 


— See Page 4 — 


a 


ad 


will be paroled April 11. 


—- 


under Ridgway’s program. 


Independence. 


occupation army court. 


| 40 Japanese War Criminals Freed 
TOKYO, April 5.—Forty more Japanese war criminals will be 
paroled from Sugamo prison next week, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way’s headquarters announced- today. : 
Twenty of the convicted men, including former Major Gen. 
Shozo Nishida who commanded Japanese troops in Java during the 
war, will be released in custody of the Japanese government April 8. 
The remainder, including former Rear Adm. Tasuku Nakazawa, 


The parolees bring to 1,180 the total of war criminals freed 


As Peace Editor Is Jailed... 


TOKYO, April 5.—Japanese police boasted today that thev 
had arrested Koichi Shimada, editor of the newspaper Peace and 


And 7 Progressives Imprisoned 


TOKYO, April 5.—Seven. Japanese progressives were sentenced 
today to prison terms ranging from three to seven years by a U. S. 


»* 


By ART SHIELDS 


BALTIMORE.—AIl six Baltimore Smith Act defendants were sentenced Friday to 
prison and to $1,000 fine each. All declared their devotion to peace and their confi- 
dence that the frame-up verdicts will be reveresd by the American people in statements 


before the sentences were pro- 


nounced: 


“This unjust verdict will not si- 
lence the demands for peace,” said 
George Meyers, Maryland Com- 
munist chairman and father of two 
children, before he was sentenced 
to prison for four years by Judge 


W. Calvin Chesnut. Meyers sen- 


tence begins after he finishes serv- 
ing 30 davs for “contempt” for re- 
fusing to be a stoolpigeon. 

Leroy Hand Wood, Washing- 
ton Communist leader, father of 
three children, got three years. 

Dorothy Rose Blumberg, moth- 
er of two children, and a grand- 
mother, got three years. 

Maurice Braverman, 
the Maryland Communist 
Party and father of two, got three 


years. | 
Regina Frankfeld, mother of 


two, got two tert 


Philip Frankfeld got five years, 
Judge Chesnut was apparently 
acting on a proposal of U. S. At- 
tornev Flynn that the length of 
a defendant’s party membership 


om 


= ” 


fadge ‘left late 


4 Six Baltimore Smith Act 
| Victims Get 2 to 5 Years 


~ 


The six thought-control defend- 
lants were handcuffed and led 
away with a young Negro pri- 
soner and a militant Greek sea- 
man unionist. The seaman—Stau- 
ros Gianatos—was represented in 
rcourt today by Attorney Brave- 
man, after Braveman was sen- 
tenced. This was.  Braverman’s 
last battle for civil rights before 
he was locked up = himself. 


Gianatos has won the right of 
voluntary departure for Poland 


from Ellis Island instead of depor- 


Judge Chesnut ruled that the 
six must stay in custody until 


attorney; Monday, when he will pass on 


their application for bail pending 
appeal. He indicated his unwill- 
ingless to grant bail. 


STATEMENTS 


The defendants’ statements to 
the court follow, in part: 


Meyers said: “I have complete 
confidence that this unjust verdict 
will be reversed and the Smith 
Act repealed. This will be done 
by that great court, the American. 
people. if not done before. 


“We are innocent. 


o 


a peril to democracy. 
tation to an Athens firing squad. | e . 


: We were} 
framed by the Denartment of Jus-}. 
tice (whose~ chief, McGrath, has. 


vnoced the war program’ of bid bust} 


labor and we resisted the discrim- 
ination against the Negro people. 

“We were framed by §stool- 
pigeons. 

“This unjust verdict settles none 
of the injustices against the work- 
ing people and the Negro people. 
And it will not silence the de- 
mands for peace.” 


A POLITICAL TRIAL 
‘Leroy Wood said: “A political 
party has been put on trial for its 
progressive ideas. This verdict is 
The big 
financiers behind this trial will not 
silence the cause we represent.” 
Dorothy Blumberg said:.“I plead 
not guilty to this false charge 


g 


~|By MICHAEL SINGER 
The avalanche of angry mail against Mayor Impellitteri’s 
$34 million “nuisance” tax program was reported Friday to 


have reached an all-time high 
protesting telegrams, letters, phone 
calls and postcards 
5,700 to more than 12,000 receiv- 
ed at City Hall alone. In addition, 


ate members admit that thousands 
of protests have been mailed to 
their homes and business offices. 

The barrage has split the City 
Council, with seven members al- 


taxes. These have introduced a 
resolution for the next meeting, 
April 22, calling for a study to 
“replace some of the proposed new 
tax laws,” particularly the $60 an- 
nual parking charge fee, the 
penny-a-pack cigarette tax, the 
continued 3 percent szles levy, 
and new imposts on ‘beer and 
liquor sales. . | 

MAYOR “WARNS” 

Faced by the possibility that his 
“package” deal with Gov. Dewey 
may be strung up in the Council, 
the Mayor departed from his An- 
nual Message to the legislators 
Friday to “warn” them of their 


| “responsibilities.” He resorted to 


demagogic references to the $39 
million salary increase appropria- 
toin in the 1952-53 budget and 
said: 

“In other words, and in plain 
unlegalistic English, I am pointing 
out to you gentlemen that if you 
do not enact this program you 
deny 115,000 city employes. pay 
increases that range up to $500 a 


range from| 


Councilmen and Board of Estim- | 


ready on record as opposed to the, 


Councilmen Waver on Tax Gouge 


As Protests Deluge City Hall 


at City Hall. Estimates of th 


10-Cent Fare 
“Not Enough’, — 
Mayor Says 


- The 10-cent fare “is no longer 
sufficient,” said Mayor Impellitteri 
in a blunt higher-fare proposal 
to the City Council Friday in his 
Annual Message. 

Camouflaging the imminent 
boost with double-talk about “my 
opposition to a further fare rise” 
and his “belief” that. “the basic 
10-cent fare should be retained,” 
Impellitteri gave the game away 
with this statement: 

“In merely stating the cold, 
hard facts with respect to the 
transit problem, we are compelled 
to start with the undeniable prem- 
ise that a 10-cent fare is no longer 
sufficient to pay the operating ex- 
penses of the transit system. But 
that leads directly to the main 
question, namely, whether as urged 
by some, the fare should be raised 
to the extent necessary for the 
‘transit system to pay its Own op- 
erating costs or whether the transit 
system should be subsidized in 
‘part out of revenues raised from 
other sources.” 

A fare increase to meet the 


>» 
year. 


phony $64,000,000 operating de- 


The Mayor did not refer to the ficit would mean a 17-cent ride 


$73,300,000 available for wage|one way, or at the very minimum, 


boosts which would add at least 
anothers $250 annually to the in- 
adequate salary proposals, nor did 
he cite the deal made in Albany 
with Republican leaders which 
pas tax burdensin exchange 
or surrender on the state aid fight. 

Impellitteri's repeated emphasis 
on his puny pay grants also failed 
to mention that the lowest-paid 
categories received the smallest 
raises while the bulk of the in- 
creases go to city employes earm- 


with a clear conscience. I am sure 
that my grandchildren will grow 


up in a” better world, a world of|reference to the scandously un- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


ing from $4,000 to $7,500. His 


Annual Message also omitted any, 


a two-for-a-quarter toll. Impellit- 
teris question: “Who, therefore, 
should bear the burden of the cost 
of operation and the cost of im- 
proving our public transportation - 
system, only the users of our sub- 
ways, buses, trolleys and elevated 
lines, or all of those who benefit 
from them?” was seen as the first 
big push to establishment of an 
Authority-type system which would 
handle both operations and debt 
service costs now paid only out of 
‘real estate taxes. 

- Such an Authority, temporarily 


(Continued on Page 8) 


scuttled in Albany, but revamped 
(Continued: on Page 8) 
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5 a tne UE 1150 deiidnes in Chdcees ena aig secure a total 


ot 1,509 signatures on the Local-endorsed petition for peace talks 


between the five major powers, 
Judith. Left to right: 


Harry Wallace, Welsh; John Doyle, Pioneer 


present them to president Ernest 


(Dickens St.)@John Hester, Goodman; Virginia Hancock, Pioneer 


“(Wabansia); Gert Lindsay, Cinch; 


Ce mm —s 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


— _—— 


and Judith. 


By Federated Press 


ASSERTING that war or peace 
is the biggest issue facing the 


~ |world today, President Hugo Emst 


of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes Intl. 
for “collective bargaining” among 
nations to prevent a third world 
war. 


In a_ lengthy editorial in the 
March issue of his union’s publica- 
tion, The Catering Industry Em- 
ploye, the AFL leader outlined 
certain basic understandings which 
he said must be reached to attain 
world peace. 

The first proposition, he said, is 


| that “nobody, but NOBODY can 


| ‘win’ an atomic war. 
“The second is that the soctalies 


reserve 


CINCINNATI, Ohio! 


Union (AFL) called: 


‘part of. the world, and the free 
enterprise part of the world, can} 
get along on. the ~ same planet 
without trying to blow each other 
to bits. The things we don’t like}. 
about the Iron ,Curtain countries, 
and the things they don't like 
about the Western Democracies, 
aren't so important that wiping 
each other out is the only way 
to settle our differences.” 


* 


‘ SUGGESTING that nations at 
the world collective bargaining 
table be willing to engage in “give- 
and-take” except on .the key point 
of national sovereignty, Ernst said: 
“The stakes in the world today are 
so great, the stakes of life or death 
for millions of men, women and 


children, that we can afford ‘not 


es 
~ 


MOSCOW, USSR. 


WHILE GOVERNMENT prosecutors and an_assort- 
ment of stool pigeons in Los Angeles, Baltimore and New 
York are trying to prove that Communist doctrine excludes 


the possibility of coexistence be- 
tween socialism and capitalism the 
issue will actually be put to a test 
here. There will be bankers and 
manufacturers as well as trade 
unionists and Communists at the 
International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow April 3. [This was 
written before the conference 
opened—Editor. | 

Diehard representatives of cap-! 
italist big business will be sitting 
around the same table with spokes- 
men of the Soviet Union, the Peo- 
ples Democracies and _ Peoples 
China. They will discuss business 


Stalin Favors Big | 


$ Noose Strangling Them, Europe 
Businessmen Go to Moscow Parley 


matters, above all the promoton 
of trade between east and west. 


Nor will this represent any 


change of front for the Commu-| 
nist leaders of the Soviet Union. 
Being Marxists they know exactly 
how socialism comes to replace 
capitalism. They know it_ doesn’t 
tcome about through a war policy 
by the socialist countries. As lead- 
ers of the world’s first successful, 
lasting socialist revojution they 
‘know that revolutions are not ar- 
ticles of export. And they have 


no fear of peaceful trade with cap- 


| italist nocitrine. 
) ra 


DURING America’s depression 
in the early ‘thirties there were 
sections of our machine industry 
which operated only thanks to So- 
viet orders. In 1932 the USSR 
took one half of the entire world’s 
export of machinery. That was of 
course in the .interests of the 
i'workers of those industries. It was 
in the interests of the business- 
men involved too. And it was also 
in the interests of socialist construc- 
tion in the Soviet Union. So it 
was mutual interest all around. 

Does this mean that Commu- 
nists become class colalboration- 
ists when the workers take power? 


On the contrary, it means they 
‘undestand very well. that in ne 


class struggle the workers must 


eace 


deal with their own exploiters. 
More than a_ hundred years a | 
|Marx and Engeles wrote in the | 
Communist Manifesto: “The prole- 
tariat of each country must, of 
course, first of all settle matters 
with its own bourgeoisie.” 


* 


BEING good Marxists, the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union have no} 
fear that through trading with the 
capitalist countries they will “in- 
terfere” with those laws of devel- 
opment of capitalist society which 
lead inexorably to the downfall 
of capitalism. The leaders of the. 
Soviet Union leave that to the, 
capitalists themselves. __- : 

Which brings us to exactly what 

(Continued on ‘Page 4) 


- Premier Joseph Stalin of the Soviet Union Tuesday 
answered a series of four questions related to peace, which 


had been sent to him by 50 


U. S. editors, publishers and 


radio editors, who were making a tour of western Europe 
and the Middle East. The answers were relayed to the edi- 


_tors in New York by George Zarubin, Soviet Ambassador to 


Great Britain, in a cable from London. Another copy of the 
questions and answers was given to the editors by the Soviet 
United Nations delegation here. 

The exchange of questions and answers, in an unoffi- 
cial translation, as released by press associations in New 


First of A. S. 
Prevues Friday 


The New York Council of the. 


Arts, Sciences and Professions will 
present the first of a series of A. S. 


Prevues Friday’ evening at the}. 


Yugoslav-American Hall, 405 W. 


41 St., at 8:40 p.m. 


The A. §S. Prevues will bring 
together for seven consecutive 
Friday evenings writers, actors, 
variety and concert artists who 
will present positive and healthy 
entertainment to counteract war 
hysteria and witchhunting. Pro- 
grams _ will contain everything 
from the comic sketch to the con- 
cert baritone, 
play to interpretive dance *and. 
dramatic readings. ; 


Dancing will follow, refresh- 
ments will be served and discus- 


Among the contributing artists 
will be Morris Caraovsky, Howard 
pi Silva, Les Pine, Earl Robin- 


a, Michael | Lewin, ey Zimmet, 
Eli q 


Tickets are Setlsble at the ASP} : 


offices, 47 W. 44 waite MU 72161. 
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York, follow: 


Question: Would a meeting be- 


'tween the heads of the great pow- 
ers be beneficial? ° 

Answer: Possibly it would be 
beneficial. 


(A different translation substi- 
tuted the word “useful” for “bene- 
ficial.”) 

Question: Is a third world war 


nearer at the present time than 
two or three years ago? 


Answer: It is not. 


Question: On what basis is the 
co-existence of capitalism and 
communism possible? _ 


from the one-act | 


Answer: Peaceful co-existence 
of capitalism and communism is 
fully possible given the mutual 
desire to cooperate, readiness to 


perform obligations which have 


‘been assumed, observance of the 
sions of works in progress will be! 


held between artists and audience.. 


principle of equality and non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs 
of other states. 

Question: Do you consider the 
present moment suitable for the 


unffiedtion. of Germany? ! 


Answer: Yes, to EB a gaa 
Sobers me ; Spain's. answers: were. 


| , 
if ye 


ower Talks 


STALIN 


relayed to the editors after 19 
returned to the, United States by 
plane Tuesday. While on a tour 


of Western Europe and the Middle 


_two members of the Soviet United 


‘ern newspapers. 


East, the editors sent a wire to 
Stalin from Rome containing four 
questions suggested by  Eliav 
Simon, a press correspondent in 
Jerusalem. 


Stalin's answers were given the. 


editors in. two forms. One was in 
a cable |handed to them when 
they arrived at Idlewild Airport 
this morning signed by Zarubin. 
The other was handed to them by 


Nations staff when they reached 
the New York apartment of James 
L. Wick of Niles, Ohio, part owner 
of the Rome (Italy) Daily Ameri- 
can and chairman of the board of 
corporations owning three south- 
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THE WORKER’S annual fund campaign got started early last 
week, with more than $2,500 raised in the first couple of days.. The 
campaign is for $150,000. Opening day was April 1, and the cam- 
paign should wind up successfully by May 15. 

Except for a fiver from Alfred, Maine, and a buck for “the best 
newspaper in the land” from Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
amount raised so far has come from groups and individuals in New 
The money was collected at parties, through systematic | 
canvassing of The Worker as through the regular annual 


xeader pitches, jn, we can sve te ep without ak Bsa 
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months and months, but years ad 
years of negotiation in place of 


fighting. . 

“We must be willing to en oe 
in collective bargaining with a 
body whose participation ‘Made 
the slightest hope of reducing ten- 
sions and preventing another world 
war. : 

“Logically, we ought to sit 
down, the big wheels of the big 


powers from both sides of the 


fence, and stay at the table as long 
as necessary to bring - about the 
things the world needs most right 
now: , 

_“l—An end to the Korea fight- 
ing and a binding up of Korea’s 
wounds under some kind of inter- 
national supervision’ with the Ko- 
rean people themselves, from both 


sides of the parallel, helping to 
do the job. site 


“2—Disarmament by all hands, 
not just atom bombs but standing 
armies with their tanks and ar- 
tillery and planes as well, so the 
factories of Detroit and Manchester 
and Paris and Berlin and Stalin- 
grad and Mukden and Bombay can 
get busy making things people 
need instead of the things they 
need least of all—arms. 


“8—A huge United Nations pro- 
gram, backed by as many billions 
{of dollars, pounds, francs, lira, 
Tubles, zlotys and yen as the na- 
tions can spare, along the lines 
advocated by the ADA, Walter 
Reuther and others, to help the 
underdeveloped countries joir. the 
parade of progress. Such a pro- 
gram needs only one string at- 
tached: the funds can’t be used to 
build arms. Otherwise, each coun- 
try should be permitted to use such 
money as it sees fit.” 


* 


ERNST SAID he believes this 
is a program “the American la- 
bor movement can well indorse, 
can actively support, can urge can- 
didates for the Congress this year 
to pledge themselves to work for. 
As an anti-Communist American, 
these are principles I can stand 
upon.” 

In raising the issue of war or 
peace, Ernst pointed out that this 
question “lies at the root of most 
of the troubles besetting us as 
hotel and restaurant workers to- 
day. It has determined the wage 
freeze, the ineffective price-control 
program, the housing shortage and 
all the rest. We cannot escape 
this question for it surrounds us 
like a Donora smog.” 


Citing the breath -of popular 
opposition to the universal mili- 
tary training bill, the labor leader 
said: “We in the labor movement 
know that the ‘garrison state, a 


|country with a large standing army 


backed by millions .of reserves 
trained under such a. universal 
service pa, is likely to be a coun- 
try in which the military brass runs 
the show instead of civilians. In 
such a country the labor move-: 
ment ‘cannot have the freedom it 
requires to engage ir orderly col- 
lective bargaining.” 


U nemplommert 
Criticat in Oregon 


Statistics on joblessness released 
here by the state unemployment 
compensation commission revealed 
insured unemployment in 17 of 36 
Oregon counties ranged from 12.8 
percent in Klamath County to 27.3 

rcent in..Josephine. According, 
o the Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics, : 


Harlem Street 
Rally to Hear 
Nigeria Student 
A Nigerian student, a_ well 
known Indian writer, and a Kore- 
an leader will address the 
Harlem street rally Saturday night 
at 125th St. and Lenox Ave. sup- 
r|porting the civil disobedince cam- 
paign Cahedaled to begin in South | 
Africa Sunday. The announcement | 


was was made by the Council on 
African Affairs, sponsor of the 


rally. 

Dr. W. Alphaeus Hunton, 
Council secretary, on Friday 
urged unions, individuals and 
other groups to contact the Coun- 
cil at 53 W. 125 St. to arrange 
participation in next week's pick- 
eting of the South African Con- 
sulate. 
The civil disobedience cam- 
paign in South Africa will protest 
the Malan regime’s segregation 
laws. 

Dr. Hunton stated that Mrs. 
Charlotta A. Bass, will report at 
Harlem's Saturday ‘rally on a visit 
to the South African Embassy by 
a delegatiion during the recent 
peace assembly in Washington. 
Other speakers will include 
Paul Robeson, and Bill Smith, 
United Electrical Workers  inter- 


ets © 
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Party sted. a waniiaa comeback 
‘victory Friday over Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill’s Conserva- 
tive Party in the London County 
Council elections and made im- 


a ee ed tal 


._ The Laborites Ae ae . the 
majority oO ir year- 
rule of the nation’s largest muni- 

government to win 92 coun- 

il seats against 37 for the Conser- 
‘vatives and to collect 55 percent 
of the popular vote in London. 

‘The Laborites also made sweep- 
ing gains in nearby Middlesex 
county, where they barely missed 
ousting the Conservatives. 

In London, the Labor Party 
polled 1,684, 389 votes, or 55 per- 
cent, to ‘the Conservatives 1 ,044,- 
328 ( 44 percent). 

The 92-37 margin of seats for 
Labor represented a giant. stride 
over Mg 1949 London Council 


Friday that he shared le egal 
There is a federal \law forbidding 
congressmen to accept such fees. 


Quinn told ‘Hause tax scandal 
investigators he understood the 
law barring congressmen from 
taking money for cases before the 
government applied only to civil 
cases. 


He said he “knowingly” shared 
fees of his law firm only in crim- 
inal cases. He testified he had dis- 
cussed the “status’ of tax cases 
with Internal Revenue Bureau <o 
ficials, including Daniel A. Bolich, 
ex-assistant bureau commissioner 
who is now involved in a graft 
scandal. 


Adrian W. DeWind, counsel for 


elections, when Laborites “and 


national re ive. 
| Conservatives broke even. tional representativ 


the House Ways and Means sub- 


In Middlesex Labor won 41 
seats to 46 for the Conservatives 
and Independents. In the last 
elections, with three more _ seats 
on the council, the Conservatives 
won 67 seats and Labor only 23. 


Negro Forelady 
Is Ousted From 
Costello Jury 


Mrs. Helen Mason, Negro house- 
wife. who was dismissed Friday 
by Judge Sylvester Ryan as fore- 
lady of the jury, in the contempt 
of Congress trial of underworld | 


boss Frank Costello, vehemently. 
denied she had been offered a’ 


bribe. — : =, sumer goods more equitably than’ 
Ridiculous,” she said after the' any other system.” 


judge removed her after receiving; The American said he thought 
Hy she was “win tr mie fix. Marxism and capitalism both con-; 

‘This is very*embarrassing. tained flaws, but the systems 
| Ryan then dismissed another | could exist together and cooperate 
juror, Julius Fox. He gave no/ fo. their mutual benefit. 


reason for ousting Fox. Conference officials announced 


Ried a 3 ag day in oT the arrival of a group of American 
which another juror returned atter trade unionists who are surveying 


absenting himself for illness, Ryan | }ahor conditions in Europe. They: 
replaced the oustec two with alter- 


nates and sent the case to the jury. a] 435. AFL Hod Carricrs. Roch-| 


Mrs. Mason told reporters Judge ester. N, Y.: - Charles Mabray, CIO, | 
Ryan called her into his chambers | lersey City, at J.; Arthur Deutsch.| 


and said he was informed that! formerly Chala gama and 


she had been approached and had Fyecutive Committee mem! yer, Lo- 
been asl:ed to accept money. She! eq] 6, AFL Typographical Union, 
told the judge, she said, that she New York: Morris  Silv rerman, | 
had not been approached by any-| member of the executive commit-) 


MOSCOW. — Oliver Vickery, | 
San Francisco importer, F riday 
propose? the scrapping of all im- 
port-export tariffs and the restora- 
tion of free and unimpended trade 
among all the nations of the world. 
Vickery was one of the speakers 
at the opening session of the 
World Economic Conference. Lord 
Boyd Orr of Great Britain, a Nobel 
Prize winner, was chairman. 


Vickery called himself an old- 
fasioned capitalist. He defended | 
free enterprise, saying it “inspires 
and promotes individual initiative 
and produces and distributes con-) 


U.S. Businessman Urges Free 
World Trade at Moscow Parley 


tomorrow. 


‘both capital and consumer goods. 


solution can be found onlv in the 
establishment of a global balance, 
he said. 

He said expanding world trade 
fs the sole hope for France, and 
representatives of French industry 
here now are ready to discuss 
specific trade deals. 

The British delegation has had 
several informal sessions with Chi- 
nese delegates, and set another for 
At that time they will 
exchange lists of exports and im- 
ports of mutual interests. 

The Chinese have said _ they 
would like to import from Britain 


A special bureau is being organ- 
ized to facilitate contact between 
British and Ghinese businessmen. 


WASHINGTON ~Qecens County, N. Y., District : 
was Tom Clark's assistant attorney general in charge oft 
fees in federal tax cases whi 


that they would handle only crim-' 


jcommittes, referred to one case fri 
which Quinn acknowledged taki 
money and said: 
“I fail to see how. that is nbt' 
covered by the statute forbiddir ie 
lawmakers to accept fees. 


DeWind told Quinn that Inter-|3 


nal Revenue Bureau records show 
he and two other members of hi 
law firm were listed as having 
“power of attorney” in 28 tax 
during the time he was in C 


gress, 

He handed Quinn a copy of the 
Federal law making it a crime for 
congressmen to accept fees for 
service before a governemnt 
agency “in relation to any pro-|! 
ceeding, contract, claim, contro- 
versy, charge, accusation, arrest jor 
other matter in which the gove 
ment is a party.” Violation is p 
ishable up to $10,000 in fines, two 
years in prison, or both. 


Quinn said he was familiar witp 
the law, but it was his wunder- 
standing—based on a ruling by-as- 
sistant attorney general James M. 
McInerney that this applied only 
to civil cases. He said he had: an 


7? 


y] under investigation 


understanding with his partners’ 


inal cases. | 
A check at the Justice Depart- 
ment disclosed no rulings by any 
attorney general on the matter. 
In reply to questions that he 
shared in a civil case involving’ 
United Liquor, v 10se federal Kq- 
uor license had been revoked. He 
said he took. the case before his 
election and the fact that he re- 
‘ceived the fee later did not matter. | 
“I don’t want to push you fuar-| 
ther,’ DeWind said, “but I fail to 
see how that is not covered by the 


Nan Han-chen, head of the Chi- 
nese delegation, told the delegates 
that China is ready to begin ex | 
tensive trade. relations with all 
countries, including those with | 
‘which it has no diplomatic rela- 
tions. He made a special plea for 


are Chester Parrini, president Lo-' trade with the United States, cases. 


Britain and Japan. 


statute.” 

Quinn said that while in Con-' 
gress, he called up Internal Rev-| 
enue Bureau offacials about his 
firm’s tax cases, and sometimes 
would “go to see Bolich,” with 
whom he said he “discussed”, vr 


Bolich, who resigied last No- 


ney T. Vincent . who 
1. > criminal division, ca a 


vember because of “illness,” is now 
by a Brooklyn 
Federal Grand Jury. He refused to 
er the su pa 0 S$ ques- 
tipns Thursday about. his alleged 
}s ing in excess of his 7a be 
me, or about his associations 
th “mystery man” Henry W. 
ewald and others. 

Quinn said he discussed only ~ 
the status of the cases handled by 
his fi “Did you discuss merits 
of the es?” DeWind asked. 
“None whatever,” the witness re- 
yes 


» W. Byrnes (R-Wis.) 
Brox anyone at the Internal 
Revenue Bureau ever told him that 

“your actions might be in violation 


of the law.” 
Quinn replied. 


“Oh, no,” 

Rep. Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb) 
asked if he told bureau officials he 
was sharing in the legal fees. 

No,” he said, “but they knew 
I was a member of the firm and a 
member of Congress.” 

Quinn testified that the arranze- 
ment was that the partner who 

brought in a case would get 30 
percent of the profit, and the rest 
was split three" ways. He said he 
brought in “very few cases.” 

Other firm members were James 
B. Saver and Martin Schwaeber, 
who later resigned to become a 
municinal judge. Quinn left the 
firm when he became Queens Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Dewind questioned Quinn about 
a $250,000 tax case involving Pat- 
tullo Modes, Inc., a New York 


dress manufacturing firm. Earlier 


testimony showed that Quinn and 
Saver conferred on the matter 
about the end of 1948. 

Ouinn said he was not officiallv 
involved in that case and attended 
‘the meeting only because he hap- 
pened to be here on other matters. 

He said it was his recollection 
that Saver argued fraud charges 
should be dropped since the firm 


had made a “voluntary disclosure” 


(Continued on Page 7) 


BIAS IN CHOOSING JURIES BARED 
BY SMITH ACT PRE-TRIAL QUESTIONS 


‘an owner or a manager has 121 


NEW YORK’S second Smith Act thought- control case 


body. tee, Local 1073, AFL. Carpenters, 

“Judge Ryan also asked me if I Philadelphia: Rev. Edward Gibbs, "By RICHARD O. BOYER 
knew Mr. Halley,” Mrs. Mason pastor. Mt. Lebanon Baptist 
said. Church and member of Local go 


She said she answered that she 
did not know Rudolph Halley, 
former chief counsel for the Senate 
Crime Committee and chief inter- 
rogator of Costello when Costello 
refused to tell his net worth and 
walked out of the hearings in 
March, 1951. She added she had 
seen Halley in the courtrooom 
when he testified at the trial. 

Mrs. Mason said Ryan told her 
he had been advised she had been 
approached by someone who of- 
fered her $250 and mentioned a 
name she did not recognize. 


1050; AFL Carpenters, 
phia; Theodore Bosak, executive 
committee member, Local 92, CIO’ 
Furniture Workers and Rob rt 
Gibbs, former chairman of the 
Newark, N. J. District Council of; 
AFL, Carpenters, and member of 
Carpenters Local 306, Newark. 
Bernard De Plas, spokesman 
fer the French delegation and a 
Paris advertising executive, 


U. S. dollar aid only temporarily 
solved the financial siicatties of 
Western Europe. permanent 


ne te hh IIB em 


2,000 CHARGE PLOT AGAINST SMITH ACT VICTIMS 


Bv DAVID PLATT 

‘We Charge Conspiracy’ was 
the theme of the splendid rally to 
smash the Smith Act .Frameups 
held at St. Nicholas Arena Thurs- 
day night. It was a spirited, fight- 
back rally of 2,000 people. 

The meeting—the fir st of a se- 
ries to hold first-hand reports on 
progress of the Foley Square trial— 
was called by the. Self. Defense 
Come of the 17.. | 

e vigorous speeches by Eliza- 
bit rls sh Flynn, pe b laa 
Clifford McAvoy, aay diue 


‘the lawyers convicted for con-| 
tempt of Judge Medina—George | 
Crockett, Harry Sacher and Abe 
Isserman—fired the audience with 
a renewed determination to fight 
back. 

“The times are difficult but they 
are more difficult for the enemy 
than they are for us,” said Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, chairman of 
the rally. “Their desperation ap-|n 
pears in the press every day,” she 
added wittily. “F it McGr fh fires} 
Mortis. Then Triittian ‘ff thes’ M- 
Grath. The’ Democrats have: al- 
reddy fired Truman. The Repub 
licans have fired the Democrats 


Dorothy Blumberg, Louis Wein- 
stock, Pettis Perry and three of 


asked V. J 


t under way last week when Federal Judge Edward J. 
Philadel- Dimock granted 16 workingclass defendants,’ being tried for 


— 


their written and spoken words, 
the right to prove that the federal 
jury system illegally excludes Ne- 
roes and manual laborers. 
Defense attorneys examined 
William J. Borman, jury clerk, and 
‘James J. Doyle, deputy jury clerk, 
on the method of selecting jury 
‘panels. The hearings on the chal- 


told lenge was adjourned -by Judge;not get a fair trial from a jury 
the hgh ag that the post-war Edward J. Dimock Thursday to|system made up almost exclu. 


be continued Monday, 10:30 a.m. 
Although Borman denied jurors 
were chosen in a discriminatory, 


manner, he admitted under ques- 
tioning by defense counsel that 
he took no steps to determine! 
whether Negro or Puerto Rican: 
citizens were given proper repre- 
‘sentation on the panels. 


The Communist and __ trade 
union leaders maintain they can- 


sively of the wealthy and those 
immediately dependent on them. 
Defense attorneys charged that 


land the people will fire the whole 
caboodle.” 

“Who are the real conspirators?” 
Jerome, editor of Po- 
litical Affairs. “Is it the Marxists 
who work openly and scek to 
mobilize the people in the broad- 
est possible coalitions and united 
fronts for the attainment of its 
program of independenée for alll 
nations, equality, social happiness, 
free hrathethood, peace, harmony 
drict pléntyP Or is it the Wall Street 
‘ieipbertdlists in the’ darkness‘of back 
rooms, ‘are conspiring’ to: smash 
our labor unions, to depress our 
living standards, to keep the Negro 


| 


Nagle EN AOE Ne OO RO ee 


people in subjection, to destroy 
the elementary rights of the Amer- 
ican people and to impose upon us 
a full-fledged dictatorship: of 
hought control. 

“All this in order to secure the 
rear at home for a catastrophic | 
war.” Yes, “WE CHARGE CON- 
SPIRACY,” said Jerome. “We: 
charge a colossal conspiracy to 
deprive the America people. of 
their liberties.”, He added “We, pf| 
the 16 on trial at Foley Sq ee | les 
will fight this’ ‘monstrous ° conspi-| goes 
acv with all our strength.” 

Clifford T. McAvoy, eledieman 

(Continued on Page 6) 


times the chance of being select- 
ed for jury duty that a laborer 
has. A resident of the silk stock- 
ing Manhattan 9th Assembly Dis- 
trict they said, has a 31 times bet- 
ter chance for jury selection than 
.a Negro or Puerto Rican resident 
of Harlem. 
* 

Nevertheless the very appear- 
ance of the jury panel, whose 
members crowded the courtroom, 
seemed in itself to document the 
claim that the defendants were 
to be tried by those inherently 
unfriendly to«them by reason of 
their class interests. Member after 


i|member of the panel described 


himself before Judge -Dimcok in 
an effort to be excused from the 
chance of jury service and not 
one, for example, appeared to be 
a member of a trade union. 

IF ANY were manual laborers, 
they did not address the court 
during the several hours this re- 
porter was in the courtroom. If 
they were not executives, or trus- 
tees, or owners of property, they 
‘were salesmen, advertising men, 
or the owners or employes of small 
businesses. Not more than two of 
the scores’ examined during’ one 
long afternoon session were! dae 

Defense attorneys, led by Frask 
R. Serri, will call witnesses to 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Eisenhower Report Reveals Him Moscow Parley 


| is happening in our country. There 


waithe loudest business spokesmen 
S$ a = a er a nm a Or= a er and the State Department are hav- 
; ing kittens about the Economic 


Conference. They have sternly 


By ROB F. HALL _ WASHINGTON. , admonished the champions of 
| “free enterprise” against even tak- 


GEN. EISENHOWER has served notice on the Ameri- : tO agra ROP RR 
can people and the world that if he becomes President of f rolling synch ; 
the U. S. he will drive forward with the Truman-Acheson | Jf only the American people 


policy on rearming Germany as could see how ludicrous _ these 
the spearhead for Wall Street s -|American businessmen and their 
anti-Soviet war. In his wees ‘0 State Department appear to their 
NATO as Supreme Allied ‘Com- that they are “suffering the delu- fellow capitalist of every other 
mander in Europe he brusquely sion_that their interests are served ‘country of the world. Important 
pet: Oe pastes rete P| by association with Communist- , | | _ | {business interests of Great Britain, 
posal for a neutra caesar ™"\led labor groups.” He describes France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
sisting that “grag ie om Fa “|\their loyalty to their unions as | Sweden, Denmark, Finland, West 
part of the U. S.-dominat urO-| “nightmarish” which provides a | SS. Germany and from India, Pakis- 
pean Army. pretty clear indication of what at- ton, Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, Israel, 
But Eisenhower made more|titude he would take, as President and Brazil, Uruguay, Cuba and 
clear than either Truman or Ach- of the U. a. to any shew of mili- many more countries are ariving 
eson have that Wall Street intends |tancy on the art of American trade ) y here for the Conference. : 
to have not merely Western Ger-| ynions.” Ree per , + 


_ many but all of Germany. “Surely Labor must’ “share in the re- CAC ) FRANKLY, the business people 
it would be foolhardy to assume! onsibitity as equally as it must | BN Nt of those countries have become 
that a great country like Germany share in productivity,’ said Eisen- “aha a a | irestive because of the dollar noose 
could long remain a vacuum, |hower, In this particular* context, 5 one” ray ‘that has been throttling their busi- 
Eisenhower said. In other words] +p. general was de,oanding that sett rr : : ness.. Thus the West German 
he dismissed the possibility of 4’ the trade unicnists must join with Morse SE BER “ “Schwaibische Donauzeitung” de- 
neutral Germany whose neutrality) their employers in the drive to up- et et et ett clares that “this isolation from the 
would be guaranteed by, the four)hold “free enterprise” and must SEE EESS 8 5) : world beyond the Elbe and all 
major powers as suggested by the unreservedly support any war un- pea the way to the Yellow Sea is really 
USSR. “Unless German becomes dertaken in its name. | | reosiewe intolerable!” | 
a partner of the West, Praia might} The report is a revealing pic- a Scteenpamntens | aes, ees | The pier reactionary French 
eventually see a repetition of the ture of the military mind—cruel, Fe Sey Soa es daily “Fi ” says the West Eu- 
disaster of Czechoslovakia,” he} yythless and dictatorial, shallow —e==2 ag ees 38 —— Ss vepean Praesens ee e “interested in 
said. and uncomprehending, vain, ego- —#eeseres ax BEES ee _ eee the maintenance of trade with the 

In this sentence Eisenhower |tistical and self-righteous. It is a {#2e:s:= a! | FRast since if it is completely dis- 
was referring to the action of the/horrifving thought that unless the [2322233 Soe ee ee eee rupted the European countries will 
Czech workers in February, 1948,| voters speak out against him, this -222 pee e ee ar lhe more dependent than ever on 
in preventing a putsch or forcible five-star biliken of Wall Street —==== es = ge rr dollar area.” | 
seizure of power in that country |may be President of the U. S. | #larold Wilson. who was Min- 
by reactionary Czech agents of ister of Trade in the British La- 


The impcaton of Ezeabowers| WASHINGTON’S ARGUMENTS tas Net tee Toe auld 


statement is that having incor- sume our freedom te develop our 


poraeed Western Germany into : : trade with Eastern Europe and 
America’s E an Army, that A NEUTR | other parts of the world which can 
army, spearheaded by the West _ }send us the goods we need and 
Germans, would seize Eastern Ger-| poINT BY POINT Washing- indeed insist upon, free elections in, member of the party's governing} will take the goods we can sell.” 
many by force, on the ground that}, >. cveuses for rejecting the So-|all of Germany. . . . The precise board, all have informed the| The Brazilian paper “O Mundo” 
it could not “long remain a ba PEtile wine C ‘details are not yet clearly er Chancellor of their opposition to|said in its editorial ing the 
vacuum. vies» non s DONE on etmany WET’ but the whole movement of the|his policy on unification versus in-| Moscow Conference: “We are 
__ Heretofore Eisenhower argued |bemg demolished. The Soviet Soviet propaganda to Germany jtegration.” | | grown adults and quite capable of 
_ that the Soviet propos als were Union on March 10 proposed a|and to the rest of Europe appears} his referred to Adnauer’s in-; looking after our own interests. 
glittering blandishments which meeting of the Big Four — the|to be directed-toward forcing an| sistance on carrying out the State} Middlemen cost us very dear and 
must be rejected “for the good of United States. USSR. Britain and #greement to hold ‘the elections. Department’s orders for “inter-|Our position as a producing coun- 
the German people” although ; bl; unifed Ge If, as seems likely now, the Soviet! gating” a Nazi-officered corps in-|try is burdensome enough without 
their rejection would speed the France—to establish a u fs of government is serious this time, to a “West European” army, with| our having to bear the charges 
advent of World War III. many with guarantees that it would !then we are facing extremely dif- this corps to act as the aggressive which our all too dear friends de- 
The Eisenhower “report” was /|remain a peaceful nation. _ |ficult decisions. There is almost ubenchead. ea 
generally acknowledged to be a} One of Washington's favorite|no likelihood, none at all that ee ROE oc : * 
litical document, that is, a pre-|propaganda ruses for rejecting the prudent statesmen could rely upon, ae = rll that! ALI THOSE COUNTRIES of 
iminary statement of his platform {note continued to receive a severe that our present German_ policy “£ the = ones tee rm E Ake? Lette Amite: “AS. 
advanced in the interest of his” + mieten week ib pte could survive the free all-Cerman vn Buidestic : oda nobsidy sae g ettin g sick and iad ol 
has -time su r of i . 
Presidential candidacy. Undoubt- Tom an © ae epections to which we are com would ‘hide his feelings and the|the controls and bans put on them 


edly it reveals him as the con- foreign policy, Walter Lippmann. | mitted.” eae ae 
Summate warmonger more defi-|Lippmann, writing in the N. Y.| pie, within Westem Cosinay mig Doers : po spe ee “A nile nog ay incl 


: : Herald Tribune, knocked the props}. 
»: Gymetn saaae Tr “5 a inte  Wakieaele i it was becoming clear that the! cized the United States for its|and Pentagon. Above all they 


- * that it could not agree to the So-}overwhelming majority favored the) “harsh reply” to the USSR. —__| want to be in on the natural world 
j viet proposal because the USSR USSR’s peace and unity plan. But, t moves for 4 united trade between eastern Europe and 
HIS HOSTILITY to the Social-|,)ecediy will not permit free all- , , ; : - | peaceful Germany are not an end.|the west, between the west and 

; ; | gedly pe Expression of this mass senti ns: : 
ist Soviet Union and to the people German elections. : The response within Germany and/China. Such trade has been going 

ot Eastern Europe and China who| Byt Lippmann showed that it}™€™ exploded even into Dr. Kon-| fom all over. the world demon-|on despite their “dear friend” a 
are building a new society breathes|a; Washington which feared free |"@4 Adenauer's cabinet. The New) strate that the people want Ger-|uncle. The Moscow Conference— 
through almost ig? eam of hisielections, not the Soviet Union.|/York ‘Bimes reported: “Jakob| many eliminated as the danger|not only at the formal sessions, 
report. He rejects possibility |Said Lippmann: Kaiser, Minister of All-German At-|spot which could set off World|but in the private meetings be- 
ot peaceful, co-existence with the; “The crisis into which we are fairs; Dr. Heinrich von Grentano,| War III if Washington has its|tween business people and trade 
Soviet. Union and offers no alter-| now heading turnS upon the grow. |leader of the Christian Democratic; way. The Soviet note provides the|representatives of the socialist 
native to war except a continua-|ing probability that the Soviet gov-'!Deputies in the Bundestag, and| means of eliminating that danger|countries—will undoubtedly extend 

ticn of the program of war prep-lernment has decided to agree to,|Dr. Kurt Kleisinger, a Deputy and! spot. . 3 that trade still further: soos 
arations which is obviously war Ty 


"Tit'Esstae dat be soe! Washington Exposes Its Own Hand in Robeson Passport Case 


‘Union constitutes a permanent 
threat of “advancing .Communist, By JOHN HUDSON JONES for large sections of Negro Amer-; Acheson lifted Robeson’s pass-;together in a great and compelling 


imperialism” marks him as a man} THE GOVERNMENT has ad-|icans, we submit that this would|port under the national emergency |action to put a STOP to Jimcrow- 
who believes that an American-|mitted publicly that it doesn’t|not amount to an abuse of discre-|proclaimed in May, 1941; and on|ism in all its forms everywhere :n 
Soviet war is inevitable. Those in want Paul Robeson to travel be-|tion in view of appellant’s frank|the restrictions imposed on travel] the land,” Robeson stated. 
Europe who have sought to keep!cause he demands such things as|admission that he has been for}in November, 1941 to prevent} “Think how such an action 
their countries clear of this strug-|Negro rights in the United States|years extremely active politically}Nazi and Japanese spies from|would stir the whole of America, 
gle he accuses of holding the “false|and freedom for the: ‘peoples of|in behalf of independence of the/ operating. raising to a new high level the 
and glittering doctrine of neutral-' Africa. colonial peoples of Africa. Though} Robeson’s Jawyers argued that|people’s resistance to mounting fas- 
ism. Others who oppose U. S.! This frank admission was made|this may be a highly laudable aim,|he had been deprived of his prop-|cism which is bent upon wiping 
economic and political and mili-|in the briefs of. U. S. Attorney|the diplomatic embarrassmentjerty rights without due~ process/out the constitutional rights of all 
tary domination of their countries/Charles M. Irelan and assistants|that could arise from:the presence|of law under the Fifth Amend-|Americans, starting with the Ne- 
are denounced by the general as|Ross O’Donohue ,and Joseph M.|abroad of such a political meddler.|ment, that he has been deprived|gro people and other minority 
“traitorous.” Howard representing Secretary of|travelling under the protection of|of freedom of speech, thought, as-|groups. Think how such an action 
| * 'State Dean Acheson in Robeson’s|an American passport, is easily}sembly, petition and travel in vio-|would® be go va by hundreds 
EISENHOWER’S _ pathological appeal from the U. S.° District|imaginable.” lation of the First .Amendment.|of “millions of darker peoples and 
hatred of all who do not agree|Court of Columbia’s decision up- AR . « » They further argued that the|white enemies of fascism and 
with his “free enterprise” politics holding Acheson’s revocation of} IN THIS LITTLE FOOTNOTE |Secretary of State acted illegally|racism throughout the world—how 
extends to European workers who|his passport. Decision is pending}Washington exposed for all to see,|and unconstitutionally, it would strengthen the struggle 
| ~ |from the District Court of Appeals.|its intentions so far as indepen- | * for peace! 7 
RAP WAR .ON HOUSING The startling admission wasjdence for Africans is concerned.| CHAIRMAN of the Council: on 
LOS ANGELES (FP).—The Na-!contained in a footnote as though|It admitted that Robeson does} African Affairs, Robeson noted the 
tional Urban League and the Losl|inserted to cap the government’s|speak for “large sections” of Amer-junity of the Africans under the 
Anegeles Central Labor Council/argument. ican Negroes. And it further gave|leadership of the African National/‘ 
__ Joined forces here to blast the lo-| “,. . . Even if the complaint/what one might call a “hard-|Congress. pee eee e 
_ cal real estate lobby, which is try-/had alleged, which it does not,|headed estimate” that the Negro} . “Imagine all sections of the Né-jaction will defy Jim 
ing to kiH a 10,000-unit public/that the passport was cancelled|people of the United States and/gro people in the United States— laws) | 
housing project at the June 3 pri-jsolely because of the appellant’s|the .African peoples lave deep|their organizational and program- ganized be 
mary election. 'recognized status as a spokesmanities as oppresed peoples. matic differences put aside, joining' pared. to_bear the penalties. 


have elected Communists to lead- 
ing positions in their trade unions. | 
In his report he brazenly asserts 
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Prison Neglects Ill Trenton Frameup Victim 


Collis English Suffers Heart Attack, Fourth Since June 
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| TRENTON, N. J. 
Collis English, one of two Ne- 
gro men jailed for life in the 
Trenton Six frame-up, was not 
examined by a_ heart specialist 
after he colalpsed of a heart at- 
tack last week although prison 
_ officials considered his condition so 
serious that they wired his family 
and sent for a priest, night nurse 
and an oxygen tent. 
Neglect of English’s heart con- 
dition came to light as papers 
headlined a demonstration by 


aagoe SiS Teena ean termes eee RRC Nas 
some 50 prisoners touched off by #262. .3. Si 
refusal to hospitalize another sick #22 33% 


prisoner. 
* 


THE HEART ATTACK struck ©. @ 
English early afternoon last Wed- «<4 
nesday, that day papers for the =. 
freedom were “= 
‘filed with the New Jersey Supreme =a 


appeal to win his 
Court. 


English, 


case to examine him. The 


throughout the trial] last spring. 
Prison medical director 


Samuel Sica refused to make the 


When his mother, Mrs. Emma = 4 
saw he was vomiting = 
blood from a lung hemorrhage, she 4 
urged prison officials to allow a <3 
heart specialist familiar with his # <3 
cial- =.= 4 
ist is Dr. John A. Kinczel, ap- © = 
pointed by the court when Eng- 22 a 
- lish had suffered heart attacks 2 a 4 


Dr. 


appointment “unless a judge tells 
me to.” A cardiac specialist is 
on call, he assured the English 
family. He named Dr. William 
E. Mountford as the heart con- 
sultant. 

* 

A CHECK with Dr. Mountford 
revealed that the last time he had 
seen English. was- 342 years ago, 
after the first trial, when al of the 


Trenton Six were in the Death|. 
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COLLIS ENGLISH _ 


= tion an 


“First I heard of it was Satur- 
day afternoon,” Mountford said. 
Although Dr. Mountford makes 
monthly checkups at New Jersey 
State prisoner Prison, he had not 
been asked to examine English. 
The young Negro has had four 
heart attacks since last June, when 
a compromise verdict that freed 
four of the men jailed him and 
Ralph Cooper for life. 
: * 
THIS WEEK, legal steps were 
reported under way to win a court 
anting English examina- 
treatment by Dr. Kinczel. 
A sharp demand for immediate 
bail to keep English alive while 
his appeal is being considered came 
over the weekend from William 
L. Patterson of the Civil Rights 
Congress. | 
Patterson -wired Gov. Driscoll: 


=o. innocent Negro veteran on your 
ae «chands.” 


Urging “white and Negro pro- 


See ee 
SN eS. ° ° e 1] e 
Hes ms ¥ a ea: . * d . 

ca action to free English pending ac- 

Si REPS Re od . . 9 

Es = tion on his appeal,’ Patterson 
Se | eS ° . . 
eee «added, “Continued imprisonment 
Favsta* a8." .9 8s na ) 
Bee nae 


of Collis English in the face of 
his innocence as well as his malaria 
and heart attacks is an act of 


genocide aimed at murdering him.” | ° 


~ Peace Parley Shows 
q Way to Avert 


OFFICIAL WASHINGTON was 


shaken Tuesday by the impact of 
780 delegates of the American peo- 
ple come from 16 states to tell their 
government that they wanted im- 
mediate peace in Korea and a con- 
vening of the big powers to settle 
all outstanding differences over the 
table. The delegates brought with 
them various types of expressions 
of the ple for this peace pro- 
gram lies up to one-half million 
signatures. ae | 

“The very convening of this 
Delegates Assembly for Peace,” 
said Thomas Richardson of the 
Ameérican Peace Crusade at the 
plenary session at Turners Arena 
in the evening, “was a blow for 
peace. The way Congressmen 
went scurrying around in circles 
showed the consciousness of the 
rising peace movement, how they 
jump at the issue of peace.” 


* 
THIS WAS SOMETHING 
many of the delegations saw them- 
selves as they went from trains, 


buses and ears to see their repre- 
sentatives. Many of the Congress- 
men changed their tunes on the 
peace question when confronted 
with bulky sheaves of petitions 
signed by the ordinary people of 
their areas, the people who will do 
the voting in November. 

The stories from the grass roots 
delegations told of overwhelming 
support for the petitions. Youn 


| 


000 Big 5 petition signatures to 


Washington told of great enthu-| 


siasm among the steel and pack- 
inghouse districts. Among the 
. delegates were several Negro wom- 
en who had already secured 600 
~ signatures. 
* 4 
NEW YORKERS who have not 
yet hit high gear in the campaign 
examined with great respect. the 
sheaves of signed petitions from 
little Connecticut, which has 10,- 
000 signatures for a Big Five peace 
pact, many collected at shop 
gates. Cincinnati came in with 
35,000. Tep area _ represented 
from New York was the working 


‘peace’ group .of Negro and ; white 
anne tees 2,100 along the 
waterfront in 10 days. All agreed, 


‘peoples to independence and self- 


&| Washington, 1952. 
_ Chicago workers who brought 40,-| 


Aakland, California’s champion, 
that considering what was at stake 
fer the country, “none of us has 
done enough yet.” 

It was in this spirit that the pro- 
gram for the immediate future 
was heartily endorsed by the as- 
sembled delegates. They pledged 
to collect 250,000 more expres- 
sions for a no-war pact to put the 
campaign at the _ three-quarter} 
mark by April 25, and then from 
Aprit 25 to June 25 to conduct 
an intensive campaign te build 
support on four specific points: An: 
immediate Korean peace—always| 
foremost—a four-power parley for| 
a united, democratic Germany 
which would be no more a war 
threat, defeat of the phony “Mu- 
tual Security” plan and full recog- 
nition of the rights cf the colonial | 


government. . 

THERE WAS a double educa- 
tion process in this day of peo- 
ples delegates going directly to 
their government in the grass root 
tradition of American democracy. 

A lot of Congressmen and other 
officials learned that the “folks back 
home” were not kidding about 
peace and that the issue of war 
and peace was the key to the forth- 
coming elections. And a lot of 
delegates received a “liberal edu- 
cation” in return on the way de- 
mocracy is actually functioning in 


This is what happened to a 
group of fifty troubled American 
mothers and wives of GIs (some 
in Korea) and yc.ng men of draft 
age, who came from New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Illinois to see their 
President when they arrived at the 
White House at 2 p.m. They 
were told by guards at the outer 
gate that they could not see the 
President. No, said the head 
guard, they could not even see 
any presidential assistant, they 
could leave no message with him, 
and he would not phone in to in- 
form anyone that they were there. 
The women indignantly informed 


‘him ~ the 


coldly and said many people want ! 
to see the President and can’t. 
“We are not just any people,” 
a Negro mother said, stepping for- 
ward with anger and dignity. “We 
are mothers of young Americans 
come to speak to our President 
about the lives of our sons. We 


came here long distancés and at 
considerable expense.” 
* 


UNABLE to budge the Presi- 
dent’s representative, the mothers 


‘send two members to a phone} 


booth to try to reach someone in- 
side. All this while they were 
brazenly surrounded by five pho- 
tographers, taking movie and still, 
picture after picture of their faces. 
“The President wants our pic- 
tures,” said one woman bitterly. 


who is for peace.” Another said 
“Let them take my picture! I have 
one child and he is 1A in the 


draft. Do they think they can in- 
timidate me from speaking?” 

The two women returned from 
the phone booth and reported they 
had reached the “appointment 
desk” and been told that everyone 
was oh, so busy preparing for the 
visit of Queep Juliana of Holland 
the following day. However, some- 
one at the gate would now be em- 
powered to receive a statement by 
the women. 

As the group left the White 
‘House, one of the mothers sum- 
med it up: “I’m going to straighten 
out seme folks back home, on 
what they learned in school that 
anyone can see the President. I'm 
going’ to tell them that a queen 
comes before American wives and 
mothers. I wonder if they'll make 
her stand out here in the sun an 
hour, insult her, snap her picture 
twenty times and then tell her she 
can leave a message at the outer 
gate.” . 


earlier for the appointment and 
specified the time they were com- 
ing, a wire to which they never 
received the elementary ‘c 


however, with Jessica Tandy of 


courtesy 
of a reply. The guard shrugged 


had wired three days! 
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NOW ITS CANDIDATE-PICKING time in the 
Democratic Party. President Truman’s announcement 
that he would not run again has started the great guessing 
game in the big papers about who will succeed him as 
Democratic standard-bearer against the Republican candi- 
date, who may well be that smiling, reactionary militarist, 
Eisenhower. 

But it is not names that are at issue here. What is at 
issue are fundamental questions affecting the lives and 
welfare of the American people—peace, civil liberties, 
prices, taxes, Taft-Hartley repeal, FEPC. 

President Truman’s record on these issues was one 
of complete betrayal. His unilateral action plunged the 
country into the Korean adventure, the most unpopular 
war in our history. He has not redeemed a single promise — 
made to labor and the Negro people. His graft-ridden 
Justice Department launched the greatest series of frame- 
ups and witchhunts in our history. His war-provoking 
policies kept piling on new burdens of rising prices and 


taxes. 
e 


TRUMAN AND HIS CREW knew he did not have 
a chance of being reelected. A new “face” was needed, 
someone whom “liberal,” labor and some Negro leaders 
~vould find it easier to “sell” to.their followers. 

The rank-and-file Democrat is no different from any 
other average American—Republican, Progressive, Inde- 
pendent. In nearly every home in America, our people 
hope, pray and work for one over-riding goal—PEACE! 

Every public opinion poll has shown that. Example:__ 
the Gallup Poll which showed that 70 percent of the 
American people want a meeting of the heads of state to 
settle all outstanding differences. Another Gallup Poll 
showed that the overwhelming majority wants us to get 
out of Korea now. 

The demands for the Democratic nomination of Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas .reflects this sentiment among 
rank-and-file Democrats. | 

3 


THERE IS ONE big’ way in which the American 
people can affect the outcome of the ‘52 elections and 
the kind of candidates that will be presented. This is by 
working for peace, by circulating and signing petitions 
for a Big Five Peace Pact. 

On local and congressional levels, even more immedi- 
ate results can be obtained if the people—labor, Negro, 


farm groups—join to nominate and elect candidates who 


are_pro-peace, pro-labor and 
of political affiliation. 

As for the Presidential race, there is only one ticket 
in the field at this moment that stands completely for a 


pro-civil rights, regardless 


program of peace, democracy and economic welfare. That 


is the Progressive Party ticket with Vincent Hallinan for 
President and that great woman Negro leader, Mrs. Char- 
lotta A. Bass, for Vice-President. 


WE CAN HAVE PEACE 


NEW HOPE and new opportunity for peace can be 
found in Soviet Premier Stalin's replies to a group of Amer- 
ican editors (see unofficial text on page 2). 

Stalin’s forthright answers made it clear that he 
favors a meeting of the heads of the big powers to work 
out a long-time peace. 

In declaring that war is no closer now than two or 
three years ago, Stalin expressed his confidence that the 
people of the world can curb the war plotters as they 
have done up to now. 

For if a world war is no closer it-is no fault of the 
men in Washington. One has only to contrast Stalin's 
replies with the speech of Gen. Omar Bradley, heac of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. _ 

Bradley had the gall to warn all future Presidents 
and the American people not to try to change the present 
course of foreign policy to.one of peace. .This close col- 
feague and friend of Gen: Eisenhower warned that “we 
have passed the point of no return” in our war commit- 


— 
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2,000 at Rally 
(Continued from Page 3) 
of the Citizens ga 7 pd De- 
fense Conference, said the 
conspiracy is of those who want 
fascism, who want to destroy 
every decent democratic move- 
ment in our country. This con- 
spiracy, he said, is “well financed, 
but they reckon without the Amer- 
ican people who stood up first at 
Lexington and at Valley Forge, 
then in the Civil War and in the 
great world war against fascism 
and are now going to stand up 
and bé counted in the fight to 
preserve the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution.” — 

“We Charge Conspiracy”, said 
Betty Gannett, another defendant 
in the Foley Square trial. She 
asked: “Who commits force and 
violence, the Communists who 
helped save the Scottsboro Boys 
from the electric chair or the Wall 
St. rulers and their Southern bour- 
bon accomplices, who lynched 
Willie McGee and the Martins- 
ville Seven and murdered the 
Moores in Florida?” 


She pointed out that the “drag-| 8 


net of the Smith Act goes far be- 
yond tthe borders of the United 
States. In Puerto Rico, 800 men 
and women have been arrested 
under a law similar to the Smith 
Act, and several hundred still re- 


main in jail unless we in the; 
United States recognize that the 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6, 1952 


fight against the Smith Act must: 
be the fight to free the Smith) 
Act victims in Puerto Rico and 
other colonial lands.” — 

Louis Weinstock, executive sec- 
retary of the United May Day 
Committee called for a big turn- 
out on May 1 to tell the world 
that Americans are fighting for 

ce and against war. He an- 
nounced that he had received the 
Police Department’s permit to hold} 
the May Day parade. 

Dorothy Rose peserewes, of 
Baltimore who was convicted in a 
frameup trial that was rushed 
— in a — of weeks told 
how the judge in her case amended. 
the Smith Act to make member-| 
ship in the Communist Party a 
penal. offense.” 

Pettis Perry, chairman of the 
Communist Party’s National Negro 
Commission, introduced the three 
lawyers, Crockett, Sacher and Is- 
serman, with as beautiful a speech 
as we have ever heard. 

He told of Gen.. Sherman who, 
when marching to the sea, encour- 
aged the ex-slaves to take over the 
plantations, encouraged fraterniza- 
tion between poor whites and Ne- 


oes. 

Stung by this, a delegation of 
slavesnasters went to Lincoln to 
ask him to recall Sherman, say- 
ing he was making things difficult 
for them. “Why, he is giving them 
land,” they said, “and encouraging 
them to fight for full equality. 
Lincoln listened to the delega- 
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2141 Southern Blvd. bet. 181 & 182 Sts., Bronx, N.Y. 
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It happened nine years 


What does it mean today? 
: COME TO | 
A Tribute to the WARSAW GHETTO FIGHTERS | 


presented by Jewish Life 


A program of distinguished speakers and artists 
DR. W. E. B. DuaBOIS © ALBERT E. KAHN @ MORRIS U. 


SCHAPPES @© LOUIS HARAP 


CARNOVSKY @® HILDA HAYNES @ EDITH SEGAL MITLSHUL 
DANCE GROUP @ JEWISH YOUNG FOLK SINGERS 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952, 8:15 P. M. 


GRAND BALLROOM — HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 West 43 Street, N. Y. C. 


Admission $1.20 


Tickets at Jewish Life, 22 E. 17 St., Rm. 601, N.Y.C., WA 4-5740 
and at bookshops 
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The JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


performance by popular demand 7 


“WORKING CLASS 


An evening of incidents, humor. and monologdts p!us an analysis 


of the role 


Speaker: MEYER WEISE 
Chairman: HOWARD SELSAM 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6th at 8 P.M. 
Admission $1.00 (50c for students) 


Refreshments 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
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FORUM presents a repeat 


WIT AND SATIRE” 


of satire 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


275 Avenue of the Americas (cor. 16th St.) 
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tion, then answered: “Sherman— 
we cannot spare this man. He 
fights.” | 

Perry said: “I think we have the 
responsibility to say to the govern- 
ment of the United States who are 
trying to jail Sacher, Isserman and 
Crockett: We cannot spare these 
men. They fight.” ; 

Crockett said there was a spe- 
cial reason why “they are going 
after me. I think it is because I 
represent the growing militancy 
that is characteristic of the new 
Negro in America; a militancy 
that is the frujt of 300 years of 
oppression, a militancy that looks 
to the East and sees the colored 
peoples are on the march through- 
out China, India, Indonesia, 
South Africa, and grasps the hand 
of our black brothers over there 
and pledges to them that we here 
in America are also on the march.” 

Isserman expressed extreme con- 
fidence that in due course and, 


not too far off he will again be 


practicing law and representing 
progressive causes. - 

Sacher added: “We the people 
are strong. The days of the ene- 
my are numbered.” 


Case of ‘16’ 


(Continued From Page 3) 


prove that the federal jury panels 
do not constitute a “representative 
cross section of the ar yom: & 
as the law stipulates shall be the 
practice. The claim is based on an 
analysis of 3,725 names on the jury 
panels drawn in the last six months. 
and including the April 1 panel 
from which a jury in the current 
trial is to be drawn. 


FURTHER, the defense will at-! 


tempt to prove: 

© That although virtually no 
manual laborers are called for jury 
service, at least half of the 
ulation, or more than 1,160,000 


pop- |f 


class lists as the Social Register, 
Who's Who, the Directory of 
Directors, and Ivy League alumnia 
registers, ; 

That from 1947 to the end of 
1948 the jury clerk sent out 22,135 
notices of jury service and that 
20,260 (91.6: percent) went up to 
10 high-rent assembly districts. 
“Not a single note went to any 
district in Harlem, the Negro com- 
munity, or to the lower East Side 
or to the lower rent areas of the 
Bronx where manual workers cus- 
tomarily live,” -Mr. Serri said. 

Two ‘of the defendants, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and weteran of 46 
years of service to the -American 


alternate member of the Nationa 
Committee, secretary of the party's 
N Commission and chairman 
of its Farm Commission are acting 
as their own attorneys. They sit 
with defense counsel before Judge 
Dimock while the other defend- 
ants sit on the north side of the 
courtroom opposite the jury box. 

They are Marion Bachrach, Isi- 


George Blake Charney, Betty Gan- 
nett, Simon W. Gerson, V. J, Jer- 
ome, Arnold Johnson, Claudia 
Jones, Albert F. Lannon, Jacob 
Mindel, Alexander ‘Trachtenberg, 


Louis Weinstock, and William 
Weinstone. | So 
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A Lantern 


for Jeremy 


a new novel 


by V. J. 


JEROME 


READY APRIL 25th 
A MASSES and MAINSTREAM BOOK 


“Here is a child, a family, a town, a people, a world— 


brought to throbbing life by a masterful pen. ... A 
* shimmering, shining blade of a book, graceful and 


strong, wrought of the laughter and tears of a people, 


of the gold of human richness, of the steel of human 


Popular cloth 


citizens, of the Southern District, | 
from which juries are selected in! 
New York City’s federal courts, 
are laborers qualified for jury 
service. 

© That although virtually no 


|\Negroes are called for jury service | 


in the Southern District, more than | 


313,000 Negro citizens are qualified 
for jury service. With Puerto Rican 
citizens added there are more than 


400,000 colored citizens, or about | 


one-sixth of the population quali-|f) 


fied for jury service. 

® That at least 28 percent of 
the 3,725 names on the last 13 
panels were selected for jury duty 
prior to July. 1942 when names’! 
were garnered from such selective | 
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on May Day 


§ Please print the attached ! 
S greeting in inch box. | 
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s Please print the attached 
: list of names. 


§ Enclosed find $ 
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All greetings must be in no 
later than Wednesday, April 16. 
The May Day issue will be 
dated Sunday, April 27, 1952. 
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on Saturday, April 5th, 8 p. m. until... 
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Special limited de luxe edition boxed .. . $5.00 — 


AUTOGRAPHED COPIES TO ALL ORDERS 
RECEIVED BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Order through your local club, 


or by mail from: 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


strength, Here is a weapon of culture to be grasped, 
to be wielded, to be treasured. Here is a work of art.” 
—LLOYD L. BROWN, author of IRON CITY 


edition , . . $2.50 


literature center, or bookshop, 
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SATURDAY 


Manhattan | 


FILMS FOR KIDS—Club Cinema presents 
the following films: ‘‘The Rink’ (Chaplin), 
“The Mouse of Tomorrow” (a cartoon), 
“Wild Fowl’ {in slow motion), and “Red 


-|Stallion’s Revenge,” and others. Saturday 


1:30 and 3 p.m. Members 40c—non-mem- 
bers 60c. Children under responsible 
supervision. Last show until fall. 430 
Sixth Ave. (nr. 9th St.). 3 

CLUB CINEMA presents a complete so0- 
cial evening of food... fun... and 
film ... “The Blue Angel” a powerful 
German drama with Marlene Dietrich. 
Sunday 2 shows—8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
Saturday 3 shows starting 8:30 p.m, Mem- 
bers $1. Non-members $1.25—430 Sixth 
Ave. inr. 9th S8t.). ‘ 
CARIBBEAN PARTY, Sat., 8:30 p.m., 
Calypso entertainment, dancing, games, 
249 W. 13th St., ist fl. Auspices, Village 
ALP. Contribution $1. 

PEACE, PAINTINGS, AND A PARTY! 
Veterans for Peace presents scenes from 
CNA’s new production “Gold Thru the 
Trees” Sat., 9 p.m at 77 Fifth Ave. 
Contr. $1. 

HEY THERE! Help build our New Thea- 
tre Group. Attend” our Candle Light 
Party. Dancing, good entertainment, skits, 
Jazz Guitarist, folk singers, and others— 
8:30. p.m, sharp. Liberty Stages at 111 
W. 88th~ St. : 
_ .TESTIMONIAL NIGHT, honoring Celia, 


}Ramona, Mauricio. Entertainment, Frank 


Lopez, ‘Afro-Cuban Dancers. Dancing at 
13th AD ALP at 3410 Broadway, Room 201 
(near 138th St.). 

HOUSE PARTY! Guitar students of the 
Jefferson School invite you to hear Betty 
Sanders and more ... dancing, refresh- 
ments. 3 Baruch PI]. F train to East Broad- 
way. Apt. 24. Adm, Tic. - 


Bronx 


MISHA AND PAUL invite you to a 
Birthday Ball. Dancing, entertainment, 
bagels and—the gangs all here. April 5. 
9 p.m. until... subs 50c at 724 Gerard 
Ave. 6th Ave. or Lex. Ave. to Jerome 


{i6lst St. nr. 157th St. See you therel 


Brooklyn 


OX-CART, FERRY-BOAT,  cattle-car, 
all roads lead to 209 E. 5ist St. mr. Clark- 
r Ave. and’ Utica Ave., 


ew 


SL 


58:30 p.m. 75c donation incl. food, and 
entertainment. East Flatbush Labor 
Youth League. | | 
"= 
SUNDAY 
Manhattan 

SUNDAY-AT-EIGHT. Place: Metropol- 
itan Music School, 18 W. 74 St., N.Y. Date: 
Sunday, April 6 at 8:00 p.m. Frantz Cas- 
seus, Haitian guitarist; Gita Rosova, 
violin solos. Performance of “Variations 
on a Familiar Theme” by Sidney J. 
Lawrence with Cedric and Boyd Bennett, 
Gita Rosova and Henry Euffa. 

ALP SUNDAY FORUM presents Dr. 
Francis Bartlett, progressive psycholo- 
gist on “Consciousness and the Role of 
the Freudian Unconscious.” 8:30 p.m, 
April 6, 220 W. 8 St. Contr. 75c. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—Japanese Peoples 
Woodcuts on the “Struggle for Peace.” 
Opening reception Sunday April 6th, 2 
to § p.m. Teachers Center, 206 W. 15th 
St.. N.Y.C. 

TODAY IS THE FINAL DAY of Veter- 
ans for Peace Awards! Auction 2 to 
p.m. at 77 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.C. Contr. 25c. 


Brooktyn 


MASS RALLY Against Deportation. The 
March 10 Supreme Court Decisions Affect 
You! Speakers: Mort Bloom, Claudia 
Jones, and Abner Green. Special tribute 
to Carol King. At the Brighton Commun- 
ity Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Sun- 
day, April 6 at 8 p.m. Subs. 40c, Ausp: 
Brooklyn Anti-Deportation Comm. 

“WE ARE INNOCENT” say the Rosen- 
bergs from their death cell. Hear the 
tragic story of the Rosenberg Frameup: 
At two meetings Sunday, April 6th at 8:30 
p.m. admission. 60 cents, Speakers: Gloria 
Agrin, Joseph Branin, Bessie’ Mitchell 
and Helen Sebel at 2075 86th St., B’klyn. 
(West End train to Bay Parkway or 3109 
Surf Ave., Coney Island. (any train to 
Coney Island) Auspices: ALP of Bath 
Beach and Coney Island, 


Coming 


MASS PROTEST MEMORIAL MEETING 
to honor four Executed Greek Peace- 
fighters and stop executions in Greece. 
Hear Paul Robeson, Rev. Wm. H. Melish, 
Leon Straus, Claudia Jones, and others. 
See the Hellenic Dancers at Hotel Capi- 
tol, 5Sist St. and 8th Ave., N.Y.C. on 
Monday, April 7 at 7:30 p.m. Contr. 35c. 
Sponsored by: Council of Greek-Americans, 
359 W. 26 St., N.Y.C. : 
JEWISH YOUNG eFOLKSINGERS—Debut 
Concert April 23 at 8:40 p.m. Kaufman 


Auditorium—92 S8t. “Y.” Tix to $1.20. 
Jewish and Negro & e 
‘Jonesome. Trai’ Ea 
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labor movement, and Pettis roy 


dore Begun, Alexander Bittelman, 
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rar tS Dancers— _ 
Saturday; April son+3Bob DeCormier} ‘cotducting.© ~? > | 


RESTA’ 
~t 


| Open till past midnight. 302 East i2th Street, 
NYC. GRamercy 5-9531—John Pacciatti, Prep. 
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pelian or them 
and some fringe benefits.| the President may take would be by lester FOE MEY before going to the Sox, almost 


This was fiatl rejected by the/to bar the union from striking al- certainly Joey coma at third and 
union with a tion by Mur-|though four postponements of the Winding Up the All Star B rowsing Lou ath ta of 1948 vintage at 
ray that no settlemetn fhalobe the} strike totaling more than three} PICKING UP from last week’s,Tris Speaker, pre-Cleveland vin-|short. Hal Trosky is the first 
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between Benjamin Fairless, presi-| ly prefers another course because|Chuck Klein and Lefty O'Doul.|Pitcher, know a better one? Would|second, Ty Cobb and Harry Heil- 
dent of V. S. Steel, and price of- in effect the union granted a long-| Chuck rattled the old tin fence third go to Buster Stephens on his man in the outfied. Maybe Kell 
ficials ended without an agree-| er “cool-off? without the. formal|at Baker Field for averages of .360,|Slugging, or some earlier ace of{at third, Manush another ‘ out- 
ment, Ellis Arnall, price admin- force of the law. | 356, .337, .348 and .368 bs aheshions whom I know not offhand? Could fielder, or Fatty F othergill. and 
istrator, stood by his stand that ae | the years eit 1928 to ’33. O’Doul,| anyone beat’ Billy Goodman as | Newhouser a lefty pitcher. Would 
the industry can receive a hike of | : who pitched for. the Yanks: and (utility man? Schoolboy Rowe make it? Who's 
only about $2 allowable under Q) D A played for the Dodgers and Giants, : ° at short? 
the Capehart Amendment. The ueens really hit his peak with the Phils) FOR THE A’S, there’s a lot of| Washington is Walter Johnson 


steel companies want $12. with twin’ awesome Vere dG Gos] d C 
in which a8 jand Goose Goslin and Joe Cronin 
y great old time material. Who's on again, maybe Cecil Travis. . 


until Thursday morning. (Continued From Page 3) the belted .396 and .383 ¢ are - 
ae to the Internal Revenue Bureau. Richie Ashlosrn "sem them. — second for instance, Nap Lojoie ‘The Browns George Sisler, Ken 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN, mean-| He said Bolich replied in effect!Jess I don’t know about some great | OF Eddie Collins? Pitchers Coombs, | Williams, Urban Shocker... . mav- 
while, was reported preparing to) that the case was not a true volun-|oJd~ time outfielder, and_ its not, Waddell and Grove. The ’29,430,|be Harland Clift . . . not very 


invoke one of several alternatives tary disclosure within the bureau’s bad, not bad. ‘31 winners surely supply to any topical, are they? Send along your 


under the vast “emergency”|rules, but he would recommend it Grover Cleveland Alexander|4s all time team Jimmy Foxx at|Own ideas, fans of these teams. . 
Next week the great return to 


_ powers he has with “seizure” of/be considered as such because of first, Mickey Cochrane catchin 
the steel mills mentioned as a the “cooperation” of the company | Praha Ta OD tare to oe bie Al co te in left, and aeke 1952 and our just-hefore-the-sea- 
likely: possibility. But in all those/ and its belief it was voluntarily dis- AaB wheeler whom latter | Jimmy Dykes at third. I’m not too|son pennant picks. 
alternatives the government's club/ closing its tax situation. generations remember best as ajSure that Eddie Joost of the cur- 
will be over the workers and not} assistant » Attormey General! 49 year old who came out of the|‘ent team, considering his robusti\Charge 230 Percent 


== | James M. McInerney, who testi- | Stadi bull for the Cards to S0cking and record breaking double ‘ini 
MORRIS NEWMAN [fied later, defended Quinn. fan Tony Lazzeri with the bases|Play shortstopping, might not break| Over Meat Ceilings 
AUTO RADIATOR McInerney, who heads the jus-;full did his greatest pitching for|™to the old timers’ lineup. This, NEWARK.—Meat prices 230 
7 ogg 7 gga division, | the Phils. He had seasons in which | 90st — — 6 = arr percent over ceiling prices were 
jadmitted the le int was ajh the followi ber .of | WSs BOUIN AUCH Bi. 11s TWeeS é' : 
“fuzzy. one but sa ewan it ean 27, 28, 30, 31, 33. The with Cincinnati. uncovered in a.spet-ehecs ot North 
to favor Quinn. _ |28 game winning season was his| The bulk cf any Chisox team Jersey butchers by the Office of 


rookie year in 1911 at the age of| would have to come from the great|Price Stabilization. 

124. é oS RAD teem: whale “dumped” the} OPA asked for’a = injune- 

WI ise. Philly. fans? series to Cincinnati after racing;tion to prevent one chain- store 

i solid iivking Frank Ss ae a ee through the American League. with | from overcharging. Four of the 

sacker? Or would it be Dolph|©4s¢ (and at lousy salaries). The|stores are in Bergenfield. Rether- 

Camilli (already our nominee for culprits are regarded ‘by some as/ford, Caldwell and Plainfield. 
the greatest team ever. Shoeless;| Although OPA chided store 


ch = = Ridceteld, Conn. 9, Ruszeteld ¢ ee ae Cen) ee Joe Jackso great a hitter managers gelling rib steak mas 
remises : | : Luxurieus Accommodations 70 Acre oe jackson Was SO a 1 ” 
4 == on re I basis of his big .339 season before thet he whacked 97% in the S querading as club steak, at $1.84, 


| ee ee ee ee lbeing traded to Ebbets Field? : 
Overheated Radiators ‘Bancroft at short? Hamner? Pinky|i™ spite of himself. Luke Appling ‘instead of the 75-cent ceiling, the 
Reserve Now for ‘Whitney at third? Anyone from of a later period would have to | agency delicately omitted men- 


Cleaned and Repaired {| SPRING HOLIDAY _ || the 1915 flag winners beside Alex?|8¢t_into the lineup. Ted Lyons tioning the store by name. 
724 E. lith ST. AL 4- Day Camp Accommodations: for | * | 


Childr ith Families | 2 
New York City 6694 | New York Clty Omice: 90 Fitth ave {| THAT LEAVES the Reds and , m.! Worker With 


Room 801. Phene: AL 5-6268 Braves in the National and I must 
==|confess I can’t think of many cer- jm Marxist Knowledge 
tain candidates just offhand. I 


Se nme 
Shopper’ s Guide| Classified Ads fGany coutertclie’ cho that ot on) g ' % Worker =" 


only was he a great ballplayer | : : hae 
Te. pwhe. hit. acound ..350 every . year x. Registration Now Going on. 


__ Electrolysis APARTMENT WANTED for years but also the ballplayer, 4 : 
ITS SO INEXPENSIVE §|NEGRO family of five residing heretofore} who held out one spring, said he Me = eat the JEFFERSON | SCHOOL 
to Rid Yourself of Unwanted r ih —. grovel, gr Te vnsaie| Would stay out of baseball unless jf uid : pe 
Hair F orever! Famous experts re- §/ April 10 due to physical conditions his terms were met and wasn't kid- | | . Classes Begin April | 14th 
move unwanted hair permanently from 8; present premises. Willing test jimcrow ding. He sat one whole year out. 3 + 


face, or body. Privaey. Sensatienal | anywhere Brooklyn. Box 321, The Worker.|,, : 
-|I'm pretty sure Frank McCormick @- Announcing: 


mew methods. Quick results. Men alse §|— 
ee . APARTMENT 70. SHARE of the ‘39, *40 pennant winners 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS SHARE unusually spacious light two-room would be the first baseman, that A WEEK ‘OF FREE LE CTURES ; ND S OcI ALS 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) suite with young man. Private entrance. 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 SP 7-1429 after 6 weeldays. catcher Ernie Lombardi and right-. 


a handed pitchers Paul Derringer| ON TOPICS OF INTEREST 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


=a | WANTED: General house work—part or and Bucky Walters of that same. MONDAY, April 7th: 


JACK R, fj fll time, cooking—Manhattan, resort/ team would be it. Hughie Critz at, WOMAN QUESTION AND THE TRADE UNIONS— 
work. No chiléren under six years of second seems safe and I rememher oa Fight pe Male Superiority — ‘Speaker: To Be 


: age. Good references. Write Box 777, 
B R () y a K y The Worker. a lefty named Eppa Jeppa Rixey Announced. — 
FOR SALE who used to kill my Brooklyn TUESDAY, April 8th: 


All kinds of insurance including auto- Robins and every other team. F LABOR — Social Democracy in the ‘ 
mobile, fire, fife, compensation, ete. p ASSOVER SPECI ALS The Braves . . . well ‘now. MISLEADERS © sad Haw to Fight 11--Spesker: George 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 | 24 pe. Stainless Steel hummmm. . cS mca Maranville | . Squier. 
—— . Flatware: Service for 6 at short? Who from the miracle WEDNESDAY, April 9th: 
| vralamee Smcggpll | Made by men of 14 besides him and pitcher TRADE UNIONS AND THE FIGHT FOR NEGRO-WHITE 


i, aidies a Siteln elece-dut of . INTERNATIONAL SILVER |Rudolph? Spahn of the currents UNITY— White Chauvinism: Enemy of the Working Class— 
as : ERPS 1 Reg. $7.95 Spec. Till Passover $4.90; must be the lefty pitcher, Wally) Sneaker: Armando Roman. 
Combiere-Couturier” Silks | | Be f th theld Bob silat 
(PARISIANNE) used in $150.00 dresses. || 20 Pe. Ballerina Dishes |2<'S*" 0"¢ OF ae Outheiders, 00° || THURSDAY, April 10th: 
While they last at $2.00 Value $7.20  . Spee. Till Passover $4.80 Elliott of the “48 winners on third MARXISM AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT-—Why Trade 


MILL END IMPORTS STANDARD BRAND DIST. |:," ne ed here, indeed, is Unions Need Marxist Theory—Speaker: David Goldway. 
FRDAY, April llth: 


80 E. lith St. — Reem 206 14314th Ave. (13th-14th Sts.) GR 3$-7819 
Oo dai , “s , , 
oe Over in the other league, the|] » THE STAKE OF UNIONS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 


Wednesday to 9 P.M. HELP WANTED 
serene eens mere SUMMER help wanted at Camp Midvale. Red Sox fans would probably have PEACE — Wage Freeze, Layoffs and the War Drive— 
Season. Chef, second cook, dishwasher, | Speaker: Doxey Wilkerson. ‘ 


Moving and Storage Sitios hel ae. ae . 
ae adaesen, general thamtyaeem,: cater tite. For All Air and Sea Trips LECTURES BEGIN 7:30 P.M. — IN AUDITORIUM 
guard, second lifeguard, social director,/$> | NO ADMISSION CHARGE TO LECTURE AND SOCIAL 


MOVING S STORAGE children’s counsellor, assistant chil- : 
| nti’ Bs gees eon lim 1 aggpl ne PHONE MULZAC Catal ilable in office 
FRANK GIARAMITA nis court attendant. Weekend help 3 WA 6-7703 TRAVEL AGENCY ee ee ne * 
ee fe eigen Pei: et eee —-~ Jefferson School of Social Science 
— Apply by letter to Midvale Camp Corp. @ REGULAR & TOURIST AIR RATES 575. Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. C., WA. 9-1600 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE || ,Midvale, New Jersey. | SrRcias nares Bp pune ; 


SERVICES : SCHEDULED FLIGHTS 
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| | 9 ) 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only UiTice ieee atipcbteted." seadhsaaemae Open) 
Tel, NEvins nstitae-g-§ SOFA $12, chairs $6 up. Seat bottoms re-|f 227 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR 8-7686 American Veterans for Peace 
r fhe First class mate- New York 3, N. ¥. original oils — greatly red : ies daily 2 to 10 p.m. 
ao eee EYE, EXERCISES yiven. Anywhere N. ¥. and New Jersey. '| Sales — Installation — Service : SPECIAL PREVIEW SCENES 
Restaurants ° | : from the Committee for the Negro in the Arts 


JADE se he IN QUEENS the play “GOLD THROUGH THE TREES” 
—— ls SERVICE and installations immediate Complete Optical Service dy ales: Galic Pita catia par 
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THREE HUNDRED DELE- 
GATES, representing over 
thousand workers, trade unions, 
community organizations and na- 
tional s, met last week in 
New York City to inaugurate the 
initial plans for this year's celebra- 
tion of labor's historic day of dem- 
onstration, May Day. 

The planning conference was 
presided over by Leon Straus, sec-. 
_ yetary of the Furriers Joint Board 
and newly-designated chairman of 
the 1952 United May Day Com- 
mittee. Keynote report to the. con- 
ference was delivered by: Louis 
‘Weinstock, rank-and-file leader of 
New York AFL painters and noted 
for his past leadership in May 
Day organizational work. | 

Weinstock emphasized the deci- 
sive role of American workers in 


fiftyidiate relationship between 


DAY CONFAB PLEDGES BIG ANTI-WAR TURNOUT 


War. He underscored the gee 
Truman-Republican war budget 
and the ri oP growth in con-. 
sumer - - ustry unemployment, 
particularly in garment, construc- 
tion and longshore. This relation- 
ship, he made clear, would be 
sharply outlined and attacked by 
the. slogans, pamphlets and 
speeches in and around May Day 
organization. 
WEINSTOCK pointed up the 
necessity for emphasizing the bat- 
tle for full om of the Negro 
people. Enumerating the many 
past outrages against Negro citi- 
zens, including ‘the murder-bomb- 
ing of the Moore family, legal 
lynchings of Willie. McGee and the 
Martinsville Seven and the recent 
outrageous slaying of two Negro 


the struggle against a Third World 


men in Yonkers by a former police- 


Hold Week of Free Lectures and 
Socials at Jefferson School 


PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS of 
the Jefferson School of Social 


cience will have opportunity to 
“sample” the institution’s teach- 
ings and to meet members-of the 
faculty and student body at a se- 
ries of public lectures and socials 
scheduled for each evening this 
week, April 7 through 11. Admis- 
sion is free. 

In keeping with the student- 
faculty campaign to enroll many 
more industrial workers, Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in spring term 
courses, the week of lectures will 
center on issues of special im-| 


include: “The Women Question 
and the Trade Unions,” “Mislead- 
ers of Labor,” “Trade Unions and 
the Fight for Negro-White Unity,” 
“Marxism and the Labor Move- 
ment, and “The take of Unions 
in the Struggle for Peace.” 


Lecturers include George Squier, 


Armando Roman, David Goldway, 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, and others. 
Refreshments and dancing in Club 
Jefferson will follow each lecture. 

Enrollment for spring term 
courses is now -going on at the 
Jefferson School, 16 St. and Ave- 
nue of the Americas. Classes be- 


week of April 14. 


_ portance to workers. The topics 
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| HOTEL CAPITOL, SIst 


Menday, April 7th, 7:30 P.M. 


Nicos Beloyiannis 
Demetrios Batsis 


Nicholas 


Caloumenos 


Elias Argiriades 


to Save the Greek Patriots 
Peace Fighters | 
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Se Tee |a permit for the May Day parade, 


% 


man, Weinstock made plain that 
trated in 

alaya and 

er Africa were part and 
‘parcel of the attacks upon the Ne- 


gro people. 

Among the first actions of the 
conference was the election of of- 
ficers to the 1952 United May 
Day Committee. Following the 
election of Mr. Straus, Louis 
Weinstock was unanimously named 
executive-secretary of the commit- 
tee. This action was taken with 
the full knowledge that Mr. Wein- 
stock is now “on trial” at Foley 
Square with fifteen other victims 
of the Smith Act indictments. His 
election -was announced as a de- 
fiant answer to the pes trials 
of trade union and Negro leaders 
which have grown in increasing 
numbers in past months. 


In addition to Straus and Wein- 
stock, the conference elected two 
vice-chairman to the committee, 
Mr. Jesse Gray, Negro leader, and 
Mrs. Fanny Golos, prominent 
rank-and-filer of the dressmakers 
union. | 

THE MAJORITY of those at 
the conference were workers from 
shops and trade unions. Partic- 
ularly significant were the tele- 
grams of greetings from eleven 
international trade unions and 
progressive organizations. Wires 
were read from Louis Saillant, 
General Secretary of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Lom- 
bardo Toledano of the Latin 
American trade unions, China, 
France, Hungary and Hawaii, to 
name but half. Without exception | 
the greetings emphasized the need 
for international collaboration of: 
working peoples for world peace. 

It was announced that the Po- 
lice Department is ready to grant 


but questions relative to the parade 
route have still to be negotiated. 
Authorization was given to the 
elected officers to make final ar- 
rangements with the police. 
Actions were taken to speed 
plans for the parade. Meetings 
in shops and communities were 
urged by several speakers and 
Weinstock announced that pam- 


FILMS FOR KIDS 


“THE RINK” (Chaplin) 
“THE MOUSE OF TOMORROW” 
(Carteen) 

“WILD FOWL” (in slew motion) 
“RED STALLION’S REVENGE” 
and others 
SATURDAY 1:30 and 3:00 p. m. 
-Members 40c. @ Non-Members 50c. 
Last show until fall 
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CLUB CINEMA ‘% Sixth Ave. 
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phlets and May Day buttons were 
already on hand at committee of- 
fices, 799 Broadway, Room 537. 

This year’s poster depicting the 
Dove of Peace poe pte. the 
heads of the people, was sketched 
by Hugo Gellert, famed artist, and 
copies may also be procured at 
_ > agen owe where en 
or § an oats may a e 
eo 4 

Plans were briefly discussed to 
construct the borough-wide divi- 
sions of the parade along much the 
same lines as those of last year’s 
demonstration. In addition it was 
decided to convene the delegates 
once more on Saturday afternoon, 
April 12, - 

Before adjourning, delegates to 
the conference endorsed several 
wires of . greeting and protest. 
Greetings were wired to the Smith 
Act victims facing trial at Foley 
Square. Special greetings were 
dispatched to the African National 
Congress at Johannesberg, South 
Africa, pledging support. to its 
campaign for equality and to the 
struggle against the inperialist en- 
slavement of Africa nations. 

Wires of protest went to Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the Yonkers City 
Government, demanding imme- 
diate first-degree-murder indict- 
ment of the former policeman who 
recently murdered two Negro citi- 
zens in that community. Protest 
was also voted against Mayor Im- 
pellitteri’s invitation to the Franco- 
appointed Mayor of Madrid to 
visit New York City. Further 
wires were sent to the Greek Am- 
bassador and President Truman, 
condemning the murder of. four 
Greek anti-fascists by the Marshall 
Plan government of that country. 


Railroad’s Cash 
Dividends Show 
Over 10% Rise 


Out of their swollen profits in 
1951, rail companies paid their 
stockholders a total of $320,700,- 
000 in cash dividends. This was a 
gain| of more than 10 percent 
above the $290,100,000 paid in 
cash dividends in the previous 
year. (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Business News Reports, 
Feb. 15, 1952). | 

This increase of 10 percent in 
1951 dividend payments by rail 
companies is five times the aver- 
age increase of 2 pereent in the 
years dividend payments of all 
corporations, as reported by the 
Commerce Department. — 

The trend toward higher divi- 
dends in the rail a has con- 
tinued in the first part of this year. 
In January, 1952, rail companies 
paid $17,800,000 to their stock- 
holders, a rise of 40 percent above 
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COMMITTEE FOR NEGROES IN THE ARTS 


presents 


“MEDAL FOR WILLIE” 
°SWAN SONG” 


Another Chance to See This Excellent Play 
Saturday, April 12th — 8:30 P. M: 


at the YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HOME 
405 West 41st Street, New York City 


Auspices: GARMENT WORKERS’ COMMITTEE 
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“Smash the Smith Act Frameup Trials’ 


OTIS McRAE’S Orchestra 
Popular Entertainment 


Saturday Evening, May 10th 
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powerful German drama 
with MARLENE DIETRICH 


Friday-Sunday—2 shows—8:30-10:30 p.m. 
Saturday—3 shows—=starting 8:30 p.m. 


Members $1.00 


@ Non-Members $1.25 
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USSR Suspends 
Relations With — 
ee Soviet ao 9 
iday suspended diplomatic rela- © 
tions with Cuba because Cuban. 
customs authorities refused to per- 
mit two Soviet couriers to bring in — 
luggage without ion. 
Soviet note said the USSR 
withdrawing her charge d'affaires 
and suspending diplomatic rela- 
tions because of the Cuban gov- 
ernments action “deprived the 
USSR legation of normal diplo- 
matic communication in violation 
of recognized diplomatic rules.” 
The present Cuban government 
is the product of a recent seizure 
of power by Gen. Fulgencio Ba- 


| tista. 


Baltimore 


(Continued from Page 1) 
plenty and peace with equality 
and freedom for every creed and 
color.” 

Maurice Braverman said: “I 
have been true to my oath as an 
attorney to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. History | 
teaches us that the people always 
win. This unjust law will be re- 
pealed.” 

Regina Frankfeld said that she 
knew that “world brotherhood is 
inevitable; world war is not in- 
evitable.” . | 

Philip Frankfeld said he asso- 
ciated himself with everything 
that Meyers and Wood and the 
other defendants had said. 
RIGHT TO BAIL 

There was an extended argu- 
ment on the right to bail. Judge 
Chesnut asserted he saw no dif-* 
ference between this case and the 
Dennis case. 

Defense attorney Harold Buch- 
man replied that Chief Justice 
Vinson of the Supreme Court had 
promised to give careful review 
to every Smith Act case. 

Braverman emphasized the fail- 
ure of the prosecutor to attribute 
any. “force and violence” state- 
ments to any defendants. | | 

Attorney James T. Wright, 
Washington Negro lawyer, strong- 
ly opposed a statement by Flynn 
that if bail were granted it must 
be very high. That would defeat 
the constitutional purpose of bail, . 
he asserted. 


City Taxes 

(Continued from Page 1) 
der-assessed tabulations of big 
property which, if realistically 
evaluated, would return at least 
$150,000,000 additional funds. 
SEVEN UNMOVED 

A check on the seven Council 
members already recorded in op- 
position showed no change in po- 
sition, however. The seven are Ed- 
ward A. Cunningham, of the 
Bronx; James J. Boland, Earl 
Brown and John J. Merli of Man- 
hattan; Frederick Schick, of Rich- 
mond, Morris p: Stein, of Brook- 
lyn , and Frank Smith, of Queens 
—all Democrats. _ 

Several other councilmen were 
teetering on the issue. It was re- 
ported that Impellitteri may resort 
to political blackmail from county 
and district-leaders. 

The Mayor used terms like “de- 
plorable,” “unavoidable,” and “un- 
fortunate” in his speech about the © 
program, but he said, “We have 
no alternative.” He lightly slapped 
Albany's wrist for straitjacketing 
the city financially, and boasted 
about his “several trips to Albany.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 

on Friday by the mayors pro- 
posal for a Commission, would 
mean & 25-cent fare. - 

“I strongly recommend to the 
Board of Estimate it act favorably 
upon this recommendation and set 
up the Transit Advisory Commis- 
sion without delay,” Impellitteri 
declared. me Pay : 
\ The: Worker fast: n 


and Impéllitteri vit 
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in Mississippi. 


» « « We have taken the decision 
in full appreciation of the conse- 
quences it entails and we must em- 
phasize that whatever reaction is pro- 
voked from certain circles in this 
country, posterity will judge that this 
action we are to begin was in 
the interest of all in our country, and 
will inspire our people for long ages 
to come. . . . —From a letter of Jan. 
21, 1952, to Prime Ministér Daniel 
Malan from the African National 
Congress. 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


OLITICAL affairs in South 


Africa, where eight million 
black Africans have lived for years 
as pariahs in their own country un- 
der the rule of a white supremacy 
dictatorship, are approaching a show- 
down. The development toward nation- 
hood of the black Africans has reached 
a decisive point; and notice has been 
served on the government of Daniel Ma- 
lan, a government which has the sup- 
port of the United States rulers and 
other Atlantic’ Pact nations, that begin- 
ning with April 6, 1952, the non-Euro- 
peans of South Africa will fight for full 

manhood rights. 

Dr. Malan, a minister of the gospel 
who had plumped for the Nazis during 
World War Hl, came to power three 
years ago on a program which has been 
called Malanazi. Ruling over a country 
whose mineral riches are coming more 
and more under the control of United 
States capital, Malan advanced a pro- 
gram—called Apartheid—to check the 
national development of the Africans 
and to prevent the union of the three 
non-European sections of the popula- 
tion—blacks, coloreds and Indians. 

The first piece of Malanazi legislation 

, to raise a storm of protest was the 
~ Group Areas Act of 1950. This Act 
provided for the complete separation of 


| 

| 

es Guarts elected by native Africans in Moroka Township to preserve order. They repre- 
: sent the people’s authority in lieu of the absence of any regular police protection. 
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Indians, Africans, coloreds and Euro- 
— The Indians carried their pro- 
‘ “test to the United Nations where a de- 
cision was taken—with the U. S. del- 
egation abstaining—requesting a delay 
in application of the law pending a 
resolution of the question. The Malan 


government ignored the request and 
proceeded to apply the law. 


- Under the law mass evictions of In- 
dians, black Africans and coloreds have 
been carried out from both residential 
and business properties. Whole com- 
munities have been uprooted, livelihoods 
lost and property destroyed without any 
compensation by the government. Ulti- 
mately, Malan’s Group Areas objective 
was the expulsion of the Indian minority 
from the country altogether. 


Accompanying the Group Areas Act 
was the Bantu Authorities Act of 1950. 
Under this Act the government would 
separate the black Africans according to 
their original -tribal affiliations and re- 
establish the local rulership of the chiefs, 
subject to the law of the white suprem- 
acy government. Black Africans were 
to be removed from all political activ- 
ity, except in their area compounds. 
Whereas, the blacks are now represented 
in Parliament by two white members, 
Sam Kahn and Carneson—both Commu- 
nists—, under this Act they would have 
no voice in national government.: With 
this Act the crafty and cynical fascist, 
Malan, seeks to throw African society 
back to the tribal wars, internal dissen- 
tion and rivalries, with the white rulers 
pitting one group of blacks against the 
other and all blacks against all other 
non-Europedns in the Union. 


Another component of the National- 
ists’ Apartheid was the Stock Limitation 
Act which set arbitrary limits on the 
number of cattle African peasants may 
possess. The excuse given for this piece 
of legal robbery of the main basis of 
African wealth among those who do not 
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APRIL 6, 1952 


SHOWDOWN IN AFRICA — 


People of South Africa open up a fight for full 
rights in actions and demonstrations slated for 
April 6. Negroes and progressive whites here 
must lend their help to abolish conditions in 
Africa far worse than the most abject peonage 


_the other 87 percent. 
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A truck is converted into a prison cage by white farmers in So. Africa who contract 
for prison labor. Tne “crime” of the native Afriians? Minor infraitions of the Pass 
laws which forbid them from appearing on the streets of cities and towns of their 
own country. Or failure to pay taxes in an economy which does not permit them to 


acquire cash. Other thousands are put in the gold mines as prison labor. 


work for white industrialists, was soil 
conservation. At present the 8,000,000 
black Africans have beén compressed 
into 18 percent of the Union's land mass 
while the two million Europeans occupy 
But instead of 
solving the land problem by allotting 
more land to the Sendeininead Africans, 
Malan’s law would still further limit 
them. In effect this would drive many 
more thousands of black Africans onto 
the Jabor market and further depress the 
already unbearable conditions of labor 
under which millions work and live in 
the cities. 

The Jatest political upheaval in the 
Union was brought about by the coloreds’ 
victory in the Supreme Court which 
handed down a decision outlawing the 
Voters Act of 1951. This Act would 
remove the coloreds from the regular 
voting lists, jimcrow their votes so 
that they could not affect regular elec- 
tions, but could only vote for special 
representatives as the blacks do now. 
Malan, with typical fascist arrogance, 
denounced the court and issued a threat 
to ignore the decision. His action pro- 
voked a crisis which still rages. 

War ‘veterans—white, colored and 
black—demonstrated in Capetown and 
Pretoria 35,000 strong combined. United 
Party meetings protesting against the 
Malan threat coe demanding ‘his resig- 
nation were held in thirty places 
throughout the Union, ‘while in Parlia- 
ment the United Party opposition mem- 
bers sought vainly te debate the issue. 
Malan’s Nationalist Party parliametary 
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leaders, combined tricks with fascist 
rowdyism to prevent Opposition spokes- 
men from speaking. 

Thus was the campaign against Malan 
fascism broadened to include a num- 
ber of Europeans who otherwise might 
not have joined with the protest move- 
ment of the blacks, coloreds and In- 
dians. The crisis deepened. Malan’s 
fascist dreams of a “Western Free 


(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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DR. J..S. MOROKA, 
General of the African National Con- 
gress. 


President- 


New York Times article are amply answered by 


his own book which Eric Ashby had published 


only a few years ago. 


/ 


By PETER STONE 


HE. title of a recent anti-Soviet piece 

in the New York Times was “Marx- 
ism vs. Science in Russia.” Its author 
was Eric Ashby, 
University of Belfast. Unfortunately 
for both the Times and Mr. Ashby, the 
latter had already written a book in a 
similar vein, “Scientist in Russia” in 
1947, | 

At that time Ashby had been attached 
to the Australian legation in Moscow 
and his main job was to collect in- 
formation about Soviet scientists and 
science for his government. It is indeed 
interesting to contrast what Mr. Ashby 
writes now and what he had written 
back in 1947, especially since he hasn't 
been inside the USSR since 1945. 

The Times subheadlines the articles 
“restrictions .placed on scientists of the 
Soviet Union are seen as a drag on re- 
search and technical advance.” But Mr. 
Ashby wrote in his book, “science has 
a privileged place in the school curri- 
culum; it is the main subject of study 
in hundreds of institutes of higher edu- 
cation; its plans are woven into the plans 
for national development; it is admitted 
to the highest councils of the country; 
it is generously endowed with men and 
money. 

Mr. Ashby has been properly briefed 
bv his mentors. on the needs of the cold 
war to be anti-Soviet and his article 
refers. to the “notorious Lysenko”.. . 
and “Lysenko’s henchman.” But his 
book did not scorn and attack the Rus- 
sian biogolist Lysenko in this manner. 


Ashbv noted in 1947 that “Lysenko... 


scorned the impossible .. . he is a shrewd 
and clever practical agriculturist. When 

otatoes ran short during the war, he 
ed the campaign to cut tubers into 
small pieces and sow them separately. 
His campaign was successful. When 
potato yields_ were too low in the 
Ukraine, he suggested that tubers should 
be sown in summer instead of spring; 
a device already practiced in other parts 
of the world; and it worked. When 
he saw the thin layers of snow being 
driven bv winds off the fields of Siberia, 
he shocked convention by announcing 
that wheat should be sown in stubble. 
Again it worked.” 

The Time’ article constantly makes 
references to the fact that the~ Russian 
atomic energy explosions and a-bombs 
came as a result of “aid from German 
technicians.” This is a lie out of whole 
cloth and no less an authority than the 
anti-Soviet Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United: States offered documen- 
tarv proof that “Russia had mastered 
basic theoretical scientific secrets of the 
a-bomb in 1940.” 

The AEC stated that by 1940 the 
Russians knew the following: “1. How 
to make uranium 235 explode by sud- 
denly assembling it in~ supercritical 
mass; 2. were acquainted with the 


theorv of the chain-reacting uranium © 


pile and the use of heavy water to slow 
neutrons; 3. realized the enormous 


. peacetime implications of the splitting 


of uranium; 4. understood the problems 
involved in separating ‘the explosive 
U-235 from the non-explosive uranium 
238.” In the event that Ashby is not 
acouainted with these facts he might 
well read the paper by Dr. Gerald Oster 
on “Research on Atomic Energy” ap- 
pearing in the American Review. of the 
Soviet Union. (Feb. 1946). Dr. Oster 
notes Soviet developments in theoretical 
and practical physics of atomic energy 
as early as 1927 and 1932. 

Ashby was an invited guest to the 
220th Anniversary celebration of ‘the 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR held 


in 1945. His acid comments about this 
in the Times articles talks of “bewilder- 
ed guests from eighteen foreign coun- 
tries who were plunged into the flam- 
eovant luxury’ of Russian hospitality.” 
The impression left by Ashby was that 
the guests were overwhelmed by hos- 
pitality and saw little of Soviet work. 
“Ire of the guests was the American 
“Tobelist, Dr. Irving Langmuir, then 
ead of research for the General Elec- 
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resident of Queens | 


tric’ Corporation. ‘The American scien- 
tist enjoyed the celebrations, but made 
a trip to laboratories of his special scien- 
tific interests. He commented, “In Mos- 
cow I visited many laboratories. In the 
Institute for Physical Problems under 
the leadership of Dr. Kapitza, I saw 
important work on the development of 
improved methods for producing oxygen 
which holds s:ch great promise of rev- 


olutionizing the stee] industry of the 
world, At the same time it is a good 
omen for the future that fundamental 


dey, 


a temperatures available by the im- 
paves methods of producing liquid 
elium. : 

“The Colloido-electrochemical Insti- 
tute,” wrote Dr. Langmuir, “directed by 
Prof. Frumkin was particularly interest- 
ing to me, as the work being done there 
is closely related to my own. I found 
many men in the laboratory who -knew 
more of my work than I myself could 
recall. And their ‘work is original and 
developing rapidly along lines that are 
new to me.” 

One of Ashby’s companions during 
the celebrations of the Academy anni- 
versary was the anti-Soviet biologist 
Julian Huxley. The latter was very 
much impressed with the honors and 
esteem with which scientists were held 
throughout the USSR. In his summary 
article he recalls “a man at the Australian 
legation (Ashby) in Moscow told me that 
he had asked the servants there who 
was president of the Academy, and they 
all knew. I wonder whether even five 


percent of the people of Britain could 
name the president of our Royal So- 
ciety, or five percent of Americans could 
say who was head of the National 
Academy of Science.” 

To the pessimistic note about totali- 
tarianism in Soviet Science that Ashby 


_ wrote for the New York Times should 
_be added his earlier conclusion that 


“science in the Soviet Union is ambi- 
tiously planned, well endowed, vigorous 
and healthy .. . its promise for the 
future can hardly be overestimated.” 
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A World Famous Composer Conducts a Workers’ Charnes 
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ZOLTAN KODALY, world famous Hungariancomposer, is shown directing the chorus of the Metal 
Workers Union in Budapest. Kodaly, whose worksare standard repertoire on concert stages around the 
world, is the composer of “Hary Janos Suite,” “Dances from Galanta,” “Suite for Unaccompanied ’Cello.” 
His great church music includes works such as the“Te Deum” and “Psalmus Hungaricus.” 
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A New Hotel Goes Up 


the restaurant and theatre. 


in the Soviet Union. 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
MOSCOW, USSR 


OSCOVITES have been crowd- 

ing the new restaurant which 
opened recently in the Hotel “So- 
vietskaya.” And they've been ad- 


miring the entire building on 
Leningrad Chaussee including the one, 
two and three room suites with bath, 
800-seat theater and the fine lobby, 
staircases and corridors. There are over 
a hundred suites—most of them will be 
occupied by delegates to the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference here on 
April 3—and each one is individually 
designed. 


As soon as you enter the lobby with 


its bright marble floor, walls -and 
columns, ‘it’s clear no effort or mate- 
rial was spare! to make this a luxury 
establishment. In fact some of the busi- 
nessmen c¢min,; here for the economic 


conference may be surprised to see that 
all this was being built at a time when 
materials, labor and effort were being di- 
verted to war production in our part uf 
the world. 2S 

If you meet the senior engineer of 
the new hotel you get a good idea not 
only of what went into building it, but 
of Soviet builders. You can 
for example that engineer Victor Vlasov 
is an old hand at hotel construction. In 
the late thirties he built the huge 
‘Hotel Moskva in the center of town. But 
'at that time he wasn’t an engineer, not 
even a foreman. He was a stone mason 
on the .Moskva construction job and 
was attending evening high school at the 
time. His fellow unionists on the Moskva 


‘project recognized his ability and saw 


to it that he registered for en 

college as soon as he got his hi schael 
diploma. (Across the street the 
Moskva is the House of Trade Unions 
whose Hall of Columns is where the 


d out 


Moscow’s Hotel Sovietskaya is a luxury job-from the many suites to 
It’s one of the many buildings going up 


‘Economic Conference will take. place.) 
In a typical three-room suite at the 
Sovietskaya there’s walnut furniture, 
stuffed leather armchairs, rich draperies 
on thé windows, delicate porcelain 
statutettes or vases, and paintings by 
Soviet artists hang on the walls. 
Besides the big, lavishly decorated 
restaurant, there’s a cocktail hall and 
billiard room. The restaurant kitchen is 
completely modern and electrically op- 
erated. with an entire section devoted 
just to the preparation: of Caucasian 
shashlik. | 


_- The hotel's good-sized theater is de- 
signed for comfort and is pleasingly 
decorated, with a large stage. 
Now Moscovites look forward: to the 


completion of the skyscraper - hotels 


going up —.one at the Komsomolskaya 
Square where three railroad terminals 
are located, and another by the Mos- 
cow River. 
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a‘ toolpigeon. 


Mbocds before the 15 workingclass leaders went 
on trial in Los Angeles, 1,600 people attended a 


mass meeting there. 


They heard one of the 


Smith Act defendants, Mrs. Dorothy Healey, 


chairman of the Los Angeles County Communist 
Party, speak on the role of the stoolpigeon in 


America. 


This is abridged from her speech. 


By DOROTHY HEALEY 


HROUGHOUT recorded history 


when people have been perse- 
cuted for their political beliefs 
necessary accompaniment to the 


persecution has been the use of the 
informer. 


In all countries, in all societies, stool- 

pigeons have been regarded as vile and 
degraded creatures—moral lepers—even 
by the ruling classes-who use them. ~ 


But for six years, a quiet, purposeful, 
caleulated campaign has been taking 
place in the United States, a campaign 
to destroy the moral fiber of our people, 
a plot to cripple any decent, honest re- 
actions, a conspiracy te destroy the in- 
tegritv of our nation. Here is a para- 

raph from the February issue of Red- 
cae magazine, illustrating this new 
moral code: —_ 

“Cool and poised, she finished her 
testimony. Everyone in the room—dis- 
tinguished legislators, hardened inves- 
tigators, cynical newspapermen—stood 
and applauded . . . and thus she left the 
stand, a heroine.” 

Who is this “heroine’? A stoolpigeon 
—Mary Stalcup Markward, sent by the 
FBI into the Communist Party in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as an tnformer. 


THE SPY IN THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


The history of capifalism is filled with 
the pages sullied by the labor spy, and 
the history of the labor movement in 
this country has more than its share of 
tales of espionage. 

The LaFollette Committee hearings 
in the 1930s found the labor spy racket 
to be a powerful industry. Investigat- 
ing for the Senate, the committee found 
that the services of stoolpigeons were 
varied, ranging from so-called “simple” 
reporting of names of union members to 
the job of becoming union officials. 

The imstructions given the stoolpigeon 
by his boss are made quite clear in‘ the 
24-page manual on Training for In- 
dustrial Espionage, issued years ago by 
the National Manufacturers Synticate: 

“Remember, we are unalterably op- 
posed to all cliques, radicals, and dis- 
turbing elements who. try to create dis- 


content, suspicion and unfriendliness on 
the part of the workers toward the em- 
ployers. Fhe minds of those who are 
dissatisfied and disgruntled must be 
changed. As our representative,’ you 
must find out first of all who are the 
dissatisfied ones; then cultivate their 
confidence. You will then be in a posi- 
tion to help us eliminate discontent- 
ment.” 


COURTS REJECTED 


SPY’S TESTIMONY 


The people have Jong known of the 
character necessary to carry through 
such a job as this. The Supreme Court 
has even recognized it in the past by 
refusal to give dignity to stoolpigeon tes- 
timony. 

So, in preparation for the prosecution 
of the Communist Party under the Smith 
Act (they, of course, the hoped-for in- 
timidation of all peace-loving patriots) 
stoolpigeons had -to be_ rehabilitated, 
given a new coat, transformed into “he- 
roes' and “heroines,” because without 
this it would be clear that the perjury 
necessary to get a conviction might not 
be forthcoming—and: if it were, would 
not Le convincing. 

So one saw a Louis Budenz made a 
professor at Fordham. 

And when perjury against Pennsyl- 
vania workers and their leaders had to 
be gborified, there came the magazine 
“autobiography” and the motion pic- 
turé made from it about the stool, Matt 
Cvetic, who admitted he lied in his lurid 
tales. 


for homage to a cheap liar. 

We can expect such glorification for 
those the -government has trotted out 
in the Los Angeles Smith Act trial of 
we 15 Californians. 


THE ROLE OF 
BUDENZ 


But let’s look at the payoff on this 
“new look” stoolpigeon. , 

Budenz was the most important of 
the breed to guarantee the conviction 
of 11 Communist leaders at Foley Square 
in New York. 

The Gov@rnment was out to prove 
(even as & se a yur case) that Communist 


THE AUTHOR, Mrs. Dorothy Healey, is pictured (center), with Philip Connelly 
and Mrs. Rose Cergin Kuznitz, other defendants:i in the Smith Act frameup trials on 
the West pee : 
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leaders were advocating the violent 
overthrow of the U. S. Government. 
Inasmuch as no action on the part of 
any Communist leader was or is present 
for such proof, a gimmick had to be 
found, and it had to be a double wham- 
my gimmick. 

In addition to the lack of any action 
of conspiracy to advocate and teach the 
violent overthrow of the government, 
there were: 

© The Communist Party constitution, 
which specifically says that anvone par- 
ticipating in a clique or conspiracy ad- 
vocating violencerwill be expelled. 

e All the speeches and writings of 
Communist leaders that plainly said no 
basic change in society would. come 
about as a result of a conspiracy of a 
mincrity—that the majority of the people 
had to favor such a change before it 
couldatake place. 

e All the Communist convention 
speeches and resolrtions which stated 
that the issue before the American peo- 
ple today isn’t capitalism or socialism, 
but whether fascism is going to be suc- 
cessful in destroying even the limited 
democracy now present in our land. 

Then, the double whammy! All the 
books, the constitutions, the speeches, 
the resolutions and the REAL overt acts 
of Communists working for peace, de- 
mocracy, securitv—all this, says Budenz, 
vas “Aesopianism.” 

‘Aesopianism, says Budenz, is a round- 
about, protective language based on the 
well-known writer of fables, Aesop. Bu- 
denz quotes Lenin’s preface to his book, 
“Imperialism,” -to prove it. 

The. preface explains the book was 
written’ while Lenin was in exile, and 
to pass it by the Czarist censor he had 
to say Japan when he meant Czarist 
Russia. 

So, Budenz says: When the Commu- 
nists say democracy, they really mean 
force arfd violence; when the Commu- 
nists say peace, they really mean war; 
and when they say security, they really 
mean poverty. | 

If you think this testimony of Budenz 
wasn't. key in the conviction of the 11 
Communists at Foley Square, read this 
excerpt from the decision of the Second 
Court of Appeals in New York: 


HOW DENNIS 
LABELED HIM 


“Budenz testimony was that there 
were certain passages in the Commu- 
nist constitution which were innocent 
upon their face, but which were under- 
stood by the initiate to be only a_cover 
. .“. for the violent methods advocated 
and taught. This was so patently com- 
petent testimony that ‘it needs no dis- 
cussion. 

_“Patently competent testimony!” 

Here is a man who was once a Cath- 
olic, left the church, wrote voluminous 
articles attacking it, joined the Commu- 
nist Party, then left the Conimunist 
Party — after he was assured a well- 
paying job with a Catholic university. 
A “patently competent” witness! 

As Eugene Dennis said at ror 


~ 


>. 


interpreting 


even 


velt now 
new look s 


munist leaders stands. 
readied for political persecution. 


“hooking” 


Square, Budenz is an expert as Judas 
Iscariot would be in explaining the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or Benedict Arnold 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. : ) 

Now—but have 


only after 11 men 


been convicted by the new look stoolie, 


after a political party has been placed 
in danger of illegality, after the Bill of 
Rights hzs been chipped away—now, 
hardened conservatives like the 
Alsop brothers speak of Budenz as a 


perjurer. 


So-called liberals like Eleanor Roose- 
start “wondering” about the 
stoolies, the “Fordham profes- 


sors.” Senator Ives of New York prints 


in The Congressional Record the proof 
of Budenz’s perjury. 


the conviction of the 11 Com- 
New victims are 
The 


freedom of all Americans is in peril, 


‘Still, 


because of the testimony of this despic- 


able character. 

And there are the others. 

These few are the corrupted, the off- 
spring of a society in which a handful 
of men robs the millions, plotting death 
and destruction in a new world war 
against still other millions in other coun- 
tries. 

But what of the corruptor, the De- 


partment of Justice, the FBI? He - is 


an agency dedicated to the debasing and 
defiling of weak cowards, specializing 
in what “private eyes” call the art of 
— of enticing, trapping, inti- 
midating in a frightful, soul-destroying 
pastime. The FBI is Mephisto to the 


Fausts we know as stoolpigeons. 


In Los Angeles there have appeared- 
in the cloak of stoolpigeon, Max Silver, 
and his wife, Louise Light — people 
whom ot thers once called “friend, cem- 
rade.” 


The most important use of the Max 
Silvers -and the Louise Lights to. the 
government is not their testimony. The 
government hopes to increase the fear 
and intimidate the brave, to have people 
look over your shoulder and say, “whom 
can you trust?” To peer at their friends 
and wonder—“will you be next?” — 

And then—rumors and gossi 

And that is the worth of hi the fifth 
column in the ranks: of the people to 
the FBI. 


What is not so well recognized and 
heralded is the real heroism which the 
corrupters do not glorify or clothe with 
the title ot “professor” or give days of 


“honor to. wre 


For Bliss Max Silver there are thou- 
sands of John Does who have learned 
new loyalty and honor in the face -of 
temptation, not only of creed, but of 
fear. The FBI.has held out the bait, 

And to demonstrate its own con- 
tempt for the people, its sneering and 
crass white chauvinism, the FBI has 
in the last six months visited at least 
75 Negro families in their homes. It 
has followed them to their jobs, 
“tailed” them in their everyday activi- 
- (Continued- on. Magazine ram os 
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Why They Want More 
‘Super-T.H.’ Laws 
By GEORGE MORRIS | 


World of Labor 


WHY THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL HOWL ~- 


on “Communism” in the unions? Why the new spasm 
of witchhunts in workers’ organizations and legislation 
to further restrict the collective bargaining rights of 
labor? The answer is in the rapidly developing dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of trade 

union membership and the rising —& 

trend of struygle against the effects 

of the war economy that is throw- 

ing a scare into the hearts of the re- 


actionaries. 
Let ‘us take just a glance at 


“what’s happening in the RIGHT- 


WING-LED unions: 

RAILROAD. After three years 
of negotiations, three operating 
brotherhoods got nowhere. The 
recent strike on the N. Y. Central 
was only the latest. outburst from 
the members to indicate their explosive mood. The 
railroads are run and their owners get away with their 
strategy because they have been put under military 
supervision. ‘The union leaders submit to this condi- 
tion and the rank and file kas not yet become suffi- 
ciently articulate and organized to take its own initiative. 
'+ STEEL. The past year has been a year of almost 
daily “wildcats” in the plants as the workers discover 
that full operation under a war economy is no gravy 
train for them. It was that mounting: dissatisfaction 
because of the wage freeze, high taxes and’ prices, 
speedup and the assorted harassment and driving 


methods of the companies, that forced the leaders to 
demand something more than just an “adjustment 


won the speedup and for shorter hours. 


‘and facced the WSB to “stretch” its wage pattern a bit. 


The workers are at the brink of endurance. 
ELECTRICAL. Despite division in the ranks of 
these workers, they are showing the*same anger and 
militancy against eral Electric, Westinghouse and 
other profit-hogs in the industry whether, they are in 
progressive-led UE or Cafey’s IUE-CIO. The recent 
simultaneous and parallel stoppage demonstrations in 
UE and IUE plants because of the WSB’s hold up of 


‘wage approvals, was just an indicator of the temper of 


the workers ‘in that field. The UE’s proposal to 16 
unions for joint action in current wage negotiations 
undoubtedly won a welcome reception among the rank 
and file in all unions. 

AUTO. Mass unemployment, unrestrained ee 
especially in General Motors plants, moving of opera- 
tions to cheap-labor centers and the effects of a freeze 
on the living standard at a moment when profits are 
at unprecedented levels, has also sent the fury of the 
auto workers up to unprecedented levels. The pressure 
has been mounting for scrapping of the five-year con- 
tract, and demands for substantial wage increases, curb 
It was because 
Ford Local 600 gave leadership on this program and 
is winning the support of other sections of the union, 
that the Un-American Committee, in collusion with 
Walter Reuther, stepped in to do “a job” on it and put 
a dictator over it. 

TEXTILE. Most textile workers in the North are 
on short time.or unemployed as the effects of the war 
economy on mass purchasing power take place. Al- 
ready among the lowest paid in the country, the textile 


.workers are now asked to take greater workloads (to 


throw more on the streets) and give wage coneessions 
to the employers. This is done with the consent and 
cooperation of the union leaders. A tide of anger is 
fast developing in the textile centers. | 


MARITIME. The recent rank and file longshore- 


men’s strike in New York in the face of the cooperation 
Ryan and his gangsters gave the shipowners, and the 
subsequent weakening of Ryan’s power and the crackup 


‘of his machine, . most important 
took place in Boston, 


‘ 
rta: m of what's 
ieee es 
other centers in defiance of Ryan policy, A similar 
sentiment is picking up in other maritime unions run by 


the feactionaries. 
ae of “left-right” strife in the 


doing on the water 


LUMBER. ite 
International Woodworkere of America, the pressure 
of the workers for a substantial raise has forced unity 
pe ray Se gy a pene 5 ge vem ice 
other issues, including peace and civil rights, because 
the workers want a return to a peace economy. 

OIL. An unprecedented development in labor unity, 
bringing CIO, AFL and the numerous, conservative 
independent unions into a united front on the wage 
issue, was the development in oil as a result of rank 
and file pressure. This united front for a 25-cent hourly 
raise brought together unions with 265,000 members. 

NEEDLE TRADES. Not in 20 years has the stock 
of the leaders of the ladies’ garment and clothing unions 
been as low among the members. Earnings are actually 
lower nominally for most workers than they were after 
a war when the cost of living was about 50 percent 
ower. 

BUILDING TRADES.. Illusions in the early stages 
of the war economy that building trades workers will 
enjoy a “super-prosperity” are becoming shattered as 
construction of homes falls rapidly and joblessness is 
on a mass scale. 

In varying degrees the story is the same in shoe, 
hosiery (where they imposed a 25 percent wage cut), 
trucking, amusement trades, retail, rubber and other 
fields. It adds to a picture of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion, mounting militancy against efforts (often unsuc- 
cessfully) by the top labor leaders to hold back, divert, 
confuse and mislead the workers. That .is why the 
reactionaries and their puppets in the Truman Admin- 
istration like Secretary of Labor Tobin and in Con- 

ess are trying to whip up a new craze for what they 
alsely call “anti-Communist” legislation. It is anti-labor 
legislation. ; 
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The 
Expert in 


By JOSEPH CACETTO 
(Federated Press) 


HE Saxton-Minelli fight was in 
its fourth round. If Minelli had 
landed a solid punch, it didn't show 
on TV. At this point a loud voice 


in the crowded tavern proclaimed: 
“Saton’ll have to knock him out to win 
this one.” | 

The owner of the voice was a skinny 
man. In his left hand he guarded the 
glass of beer which was his price of ad- 
mission to the bar. With his right he 
made uppercuts in the air as he urged 
Minelli to kill the bum. 

“Hit him downstairs, he can’t take it 
there. In the belly, Minelli.” He liked 
the sound of that one and repeated it, 
louder. “In the belly, Minelli!” 


In the ring the fighters went into 
their fifth round. The tavern TV screen 
showed Saxton, dark-skinned, very fast, 


the Tavern 
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moving in constantly and throwing flur- 
ries of punches. Minelli held and ran, 
bobbed and ducked and ran, swung « 
wild one-two and ran some more. 

Between rounds the man with the 
voice said to his neighbor: “Five to one 
on Saxton, huh.” He _ snorted and 
hooked the air with his right. “I wish I 
had a piece of that. That Saxton’s a 
bum. Minelli’s really in shape.” 

That, at least, was true. Minelli must 
have trained with the-7-day bike racers. 
He ran all the way through the fight 
without taking a deep breath. 

Saxton, they said, was a second Ray 
Robinson. He took a string of 24 
straight wins into the fight with Mi- 
nell. He was safer with Minelli than 
he would have been in a church, but 
he could never look like a Robinson 
against a man who grabbed and shoved 
and ran. 

The sixth round came up and the man 
with the voice swallowed half of his 
last two inches of beer. Minelli ducked 

_ under a series of jabs and hooks, clutch- 
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ed Saxton firmly by both arms, put his 
head on Saxton’s chest and shoved him 
across the ring. The voice rose to a high 
note: “Look at that look, look at that! 
Finish him, Minelli! Put him away!” 

Saxton wrenched loose, put in a good 
left hook to the head and took up the 
futile chase again. In the seventh the 
referee stopped it. He called it a mis- 
match. Minelli was trying hard enough, 
he said, but he was outclassed by. Sax- 
ton. It went into the books as a seventh 
round knockout. It was probably the 
first knockout on record scored in a 
footrace without serious damage to 
either party. | 

The man with the voice finished his 
beer and thumped the glass on the bar. 


“That Minelli is a bum,” he said, 


“washed up, through. That's how they 
build those guys up. Saxton can’t fight. 


They feed him dead ones.” 


Another man at the bar said: “What 


‘did you want him to do? Throw a rope 


around him? He couldn’t hit him if he 
couldn't’ catch him.” 


The man with the voice turned an- 
grily. “It's the bullpen. I tell you. 
Same as with Louis. Whod- he ever 
beat? Bums, nothing but bums. Most 


of ‘em can’t take it downstairs, but: 


Louis had a glass jaw, too. Dempsey 
would have beat three like Louis in 
one night.” 


The bartender was a large man with 
his shirt sleeves carefully turned up. He 
pressed his stomach against the edge of 
the bar and leaned over it. “Now look,” 
he said. “You can't say that.. There 
never was a hitter like Louis. Never 
in your life did you see one like him.” 

“Never, be damned,” the skinny man 


with the voice said. “They fix it for them ~ 


to win. The same with this Saxton. The 
same with Robinson. Hit ’em in the 


belly and they quit. So they put ’em 


in with bums.” JHe buttoned his coat 
carefully and walked out of the tavern 
without looking to either side, a wither- 
ed, angry-looking man. 

The tavern was half empty now. One 
of the men remaining at the bar looked 
toward the door as the man with the 
voice left. | 

“What's eating him?” the man at the 
bar said. | ee 

“He don't sleep good,” the bartender 
eat. | : . 
“You mean,” one of the others said, 


' “he don’t like to see @ colored man get 
a break.” 


“It takes all kinds to make a world,” 


the bartender said. He wiped at the 
bar with his towel. “But sometimes I 
think we've got too many kinds.” 
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The great new documentary — 


film. “New China” is attracting 
big crowds to the Stanley Thea- 
tre, despite the silent treatment 


. itis getting in the press. Neither 


publicity blurbs nor reviews 
have been run by The News, 
The Mirror, World-Telegram, 
een merionn, Jewish Daily 

orward or by the three pro- 
Nationalist China papers. The 
combined circulation of ~these 
papers represent almost 75 per- 
cent of the city’s newspaper 
readers. 


Yet, somehow New Yorkers 
in the tens of thousands,, have 
become aware of the momen- 


tous significance and grandeur 


of “The New China.” 


The response of the public is 
indicated daily at the box office 
where the Stanley, according to 
its manager, David Fine, has 


been doing its best business since 


the end of the war. 


What is especially remarkable 
‘is the support that the film is 


getting from the Chinese com- 
munity. : 
More than 25 percent of the 
audience, says Fine, consists of 
Chinese. They come from all 
walks of life. Whole families 
and groups as far off as New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut and other states, and in- 
cluding thousands of Chinese 
students are coming into Times 
Square to see and applaud the 
many wonderful scenes of the 


rebirth of China under a Peo- 


ple’s government after centuries 
of misrule by gangsters like 
Chiang. : 

Fine expects that more than 
90 percent of the Chinese res- 
idents of the metropolitan area 
will have seen “The New China” 
before the end of its run. 


| 
. le 


“Practically without 


. 
: 


tion,” he says, “the ae 


the audience to the film has been 
extremely gratifying. In plain 


words, ‘the people love it.”— 


* 


The photos from the film show 
China’s leaders (right) reviewing 
a parade and demonstration in 
Peking in honor of the first an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, (left 
to right): Li Chi-shen, vice- 
chairman of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government Administta- 
tive Council; vice-chairman Liu 
Shao-chi; Chu-Teh, commander- 
in-chief of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army; Chairman Mao’ Tse- 
tung and Premier Chou En-lai. 
Some of the 500,000 people in 
the demonstration are shown 
(below, left) and 200 white-clad 


_ girl drummers (below, right) are 
pictured passing the speakers’ 
, Stand at Tien An Men Square. 


Chu-Teh (below) is one of the 
many famous personalities seen 
in the film. 
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Building The Worker 


(This is a new column on news of the Freedom of the Press organizations 


To the Singers 
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throughout the country. Material you want included should be sent to this 


column in care of The Worker.) 


“WHERE do we go from here?” a 
group of readers in the northwest Bronx 
who had reached their goals in The 
Worker subscription campaign wanted 
to know. 

The answer was spelled out at the 
recent national Freedom of the Press con- 
ference in New York, ‘attended by 271 
representatives of readers’ groups in 13 
midwest and eastern states. 


Two panels at the conference worked 
out detailed programs for local. neigh- 
borhood and trade union groups, both 
as regards all-year-round circulation and 
building local readers’ groups. 


* 


HERE’S HOW the circulation pro- 
gram would look for the local neigh- 
borhood group, such as the one in 
the northwest Bronx: 

1—Canvass recently gained The 
Worker subscribers to find out whether 
they would like to get the Daily Worker 
every day if delivered to them, and set 
up the apparatus to deliver to those 
who want it. 

2—Find out from The Worker sub- 
scribers if any of their friends, relatives, 
neighbors, shopmates would like to take 
a subscription to The Worker, or if any. 
would like to have The Worker delivered 
to them regularly. If possible, get the 
subscriber himself to go after the sub. 
If not, get the name and address and 
go after it yourseif. 

, $—Set up machinery for efficient han- 


dling and renewal of all subs that ex- 


pire from month to month, and set a 


-modest monthly goal for new subs. 


4—Order a small bundle of . The 
Worker each week for canvassing both 
among those who are known to be 
possible readers, particularly members 
of local organizations concerned with 
one issue or another with which The 
Worker deals,_ 


copies to supply customers, and that they 
display the paper along with all others. 

6—Readers who work in shops to 
bring some extra copies of the Daily 
Worker into the shop daily for sale to 
fellow-workers, if possible on a daily 


basis. 
* 


A TRADE UNION group would have 
a somewhat similar circulation program, 
with major emphasis on bringing extra 
copies of the daily paper into the shops 
on a regular basis. | 

As regards building the. organization 
of readeys of the paper, the following 
steps were projected: ) 


1—In the canvass of subscribers, ask 
them if they are interested in getting 
together with other readers in a group 
which will met socially, hold discussions 
and forums, organize musical events, 
show films and similar entertainment, 
as well as aid in advancing the paper's 
circulation. Any reader who wishes to 
participate in any of these activities to 
any extent is presumed to be a member 
of the group. 

2—Call a meeting or social of all 
readers, set up an executive commit- 
tee of perhaps five to seven members. 
The group, when organized, should also 
have a circulation committee; an edu- 
cational, social and cultural committee; 
a committee on finances and one on 
promotion. | } 

38—In addition to circulation activity 
outlined above, which would be handled 
by the circulation committee, the group 
would help to raise finances for 
paper, promote it through circular re- 
prints of appropriate editorials, columns, 
etc., and keep the paper informed of lo- 
cal developments which might have 
news interest to the community. 


| ne oe see are involved, the 
oup §& organize correspon- 
dence for the shop page of The Worker. 


4—The educational, social and cul- 
tural committee should.plan perhaps one 
of two functions a ‘month to which all 


readers and supporters of the paper are 
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of the New Day 


(These verses, dedicated to Paul Robeson, were read at the recent Freedom 
of the Press conference heki in New York City.) 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 


Who are the singers of songs 
That voice the woes and wrongs, 
The griefs and tragedies 

Of the common folk? 


Whose is the voice that will sing 
Defiance to the oppressors, and bring 
Help to the downtrodden 

And relief from their suffering? 


"Tis not those artists who praise 

In slick and subtly sly ways 

Their masters, the rich and-the strong; 
Artists, who string along. 

Hollywood fashion, to redbait 

And slander with hate; 


N . ae the heroes emerging from the 
t’ 
World-wide and in our nation, for the 

right : : 
Of all to equal voice and opportunity, 


Be their skins palest white or darkest 


ebony; 


The right. to a on which our very 
lives depend; 
The right to join with others of our 


kind, and thus defend: 
Our common needs; the right to vision 
a new world’. | 


Or brotherhood where all shall stand 


‘ 


On equal footing in their common 
fatherland. 


These are the heralds of a better day, 
who see the dawn 

Breaking bloodred against the 
stormtossed sky; 

Their hopes aflame, their visions clear, 
—and gone 

The centuried-old ‘delusions that so 
heavy lay | 

Upon all minds, and that so slowly 
fade away. 


Among them stands Paul Robeson, 
preeminent; 

And there are many more, emerged, 
and yet to be; 

The prophets of the new humanity. 


These are the real Americans: heroic. 
sons — 


_ Of those whose struggles for our liberty 


Gave to us all we have, made us what 


we shall be. 


Let us guard well our right to hear, 
Their right to spears 
Casting aside prejudice and fear. 
Nor are we weak, | | | 
For at our side there stand the 

Th eng me 
Of the oppressed, arisen ‘gainst their 
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From time to tinier. Zanuck writes directives to the 
peasants who toil in his fields. One of these directives 
was printed as an item in the March 11 issue of Daily 


_ Variety: 


: baacad? from Darryl Zanuck: “To all pro- 
—— 2 Find a story about the high cost of 
ving—and it has to be funny—to- star Cary Grant.’” 


andy Darryl, here it is: 
| Cary Grant is a young auto worker in Detroit who 
has just been laid off. He has a wife and two small 
children, and a bank account of $67. His rent is $66. 
The rent is due the very day he is laid off, so the 
landlord, accompanied by a battalion of the militia, 
comes around to collect. Cary withdraws all his 
money from the bank. He pays the landlord the $66, 
and then shows his wife the dollar he has left. 


producer named Darryl Zanuck. — 


She busts out laughing. This is the funniest damn 


thing that ever did happen! Think-of it—the landlord 


thought he wasegoing to get all of Cary’s money, but 
there's one dollar he didn’t get! 

By this time the audience is in the aisles. Then 
we have a close-up of the landlord’s face when he sees 
he doesn’t get the other dollar. This is a double-take. 
What a howll 

Next comes the big budget meeting scene ‘line 


Cary and his wife meet to decide what to do with the. 


dollar. Darryl Zanuck is in this scene himself. -Darryl 
wants the dollar... But Cary and his wife insist that they 
should use it to buy food for the kids. Darryl finally 
agrees.. This shows that beneath his rough exterior 
lies a heart o gold. 

Cary and his wife finally agree to buy two lamb- 
chops for the kids. Arm in arm they go to the butcher. 
And what a surprise! The butcher turns out to be 
Darryl Zanuck. 


They ask for two lambchops. 
up, and says “That'll be $1.15.” 
“But,” protests Cary’s wife, “we only have a dollar.” 


Darryl weighs them 


a 


Daryl sae nothing ‘hel ch he war be hand if 
meat ver you w s 
he reaches for the meat. as 

Cary finally sighs and says, “I guess we'll have to 


- got ad oF ote of the Taahenens” 


Darryl breaks into a sunny smile and les “Why 


don't you get rid of one of the ‘children instead?” 


This line really slays them! Laugh! I tell you it’s 
the funniest picture in years! What yaks! What sockol 

The final scene shows Cary, his wife, and two chil- 
dren being evicted. They are all hungry and cold, 
particularly since he has pawned all their outer gar- 
ments. (This way you get a good shot of his wife in 
lingerie, see, Darryl?) Well, this is funny enough by 
itself, but wait till you hear the topper! Cary says, 
“Well, I guess things couldn’t be worse. 

“O, yes they could,” says his wife, pointing at the 
sky! And bang! It begins to pour! 

What a finish! What a picture! 

As a matter of fact, someone could write a funny 
picture about the high cost of living. Just base it on 
Darry! Zanuck’s attitude toward it. 


Showdown in Atriea 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
World” bastion able to police all - of 
Africa has run into a severe obstacle— 
the democratic spirit engendered in Eu- 
ropeans by the anti-fascist war and the 
revolutionary national development of 
the black Africans. 

Malan and the imperialists whom he 
“serves sensed the storm clouds in the 
growth of a working class, the break- 
down of all tribal ties and the conse- 
quent development of a national libera- 
tion movement. So, he struck out in all 
directions to head it off with Apartheid. 

Another one of the trump cards in his 
Apartheid pack was the 1950 Suppres- 
sion of. Communism Act which goes way 


“™ bbyvond_a combination of the U. S. Mc- 


Carran, Smith and Taft-Hartley Acts. 
Under this Act any African.who criti- 
cizes any law, including the Apartheid 
legislation, could be jailed for ten years. 
Last February, the government began 
proceedings under this Act against two 
dlack African trade union leaders who 
are still in jail. At the same time Ma- 
lan has sought to remove from Parlia- 
ment the two Communists who repre- 
sent black African constituencies, Like 
the entire Apartheid package, this Act 
is aimed at upholding white supremacy, 
-and is aimed at movements of the black 
Africans for freedom. 

The African National Congress well 


understands the nature of the legisla- . 


tion. In a letter Jast January to Malan, 
announcing their April 6 civil obedience 
campaign, the Congress declared: 

“The cumulative effect this legisla- 
tion has is to crush the national organi- 
zation of the oppressed people; to de- 
stroy the economic position of the people 


and to create a reservoir of cheap labor. 


for the farms and the gold mines; to 
prevent the unity and development of 
the African people towards full nation- 
hood and to humilate them in a host of 
manners.” 

The Congress demanded in the letter 
that the government “repeal the afore- 
mentioned (Apartheid) Acts by not later 
than the 29th day of February, 1952, 
failing which the African National Con- 
gress will hold protest meetings and 
demonstrations on the 6th day of April, 
1952, as a prelude to the implementa- 
tion of the plan for the defiance of un- 
just daws... .. 

Malan answered the Congress letter 
on January 29 insultingly referring to 
the Africans as “different” from Euro- 
peans and claiming “the European’s 
right, which in this case is. definitely 
an inherent right, . . . to adopt the 
necessary measures to preserve their 
identity as a separate community.” The 
Prime Minister continued threateningly: 

“Should you adhere to your expressed 
intention of embarking on a campaign 
of defiance and disobedience to the gov- 
ernment, and should you in the imple- 
mentation thereof incite the ‘Bantu pop- 
ulation to defy law and order, the Gov- 
ernment will make full use of the ma- 
chinery at its disposal to quell any dis- 
turbances and, thereafter, deal ade- 
quately with those responsible for in- 
citmg subversive activities of any nature 
whatsoever. .. .” 
- The Congress aosiured Malan’s in- 
_ gult by ‘reiterating its determination to 

fight for political equality in unity with 
Andians, Conger and “a large ee 


of white South Africa.” 


‘LET US WIN THE BATTLE FOR LIFE’ says the sign in this demonstration 
of African people at Abiojan on the Ivory Coast. 


And, ‘Riictie 
the Prime Minister’s threats the Con- 
gress replied on Feb. 11: 


“With reference to the campaign of 
mass action which the African National 
Congress inténds to launch; we would 
point out that as a defenseless and vote- 
less people, we have explored other 
channels without success. 


to embark upon the campaign referred 
to above.” 


The Indian National Congress, repre- 
senting all Indians in South Africa, on 
Feb. 20, wrote Malan announcing their 
alliance with: the ANC. The INC said 
Apartheid could only be enforced “by 
means. of fascist tyranny” and. pledged 
to “participate with the African National 
Congress in holding protest meetings and 
demonstrations on the 6th day of April, 
3952 as a prelude to the implementation 
of. the Plan for the Defiance of Unjust 
Laws.” 


“In the interest of Peace, Humanity 


and the future well-being of our coun- 
try and our_ peoples,” the Indian Con- - 


gress wrote, “we expect that unbiased 
justice will prevail and that law which 
offends the dignity of Man and retards 
the progress of South Africa will be re- 
pealed.” 

Ironically, South Africa is a Western 
Free World power. Malan’s_ military 
representatives are fighting for “free- 
dom” in Korea. United States agencies 
and banks are granting loans to the 
Malan white supremacy. fascists, while 
the U. S. delegation in the United Na- 
tions abstains from voting on matters 
concerning the freedom of more than 
8,000,000 colored -people. No “free 
world” organ has acknowledged the an- 
,guished, militant cry for freedom from 
this overwhelming majority living under 
a Mississippi regime compounded with 
‘ the hated Hitler theories of race and 
ee 


The African) 
- people are left with no alternative but 


thrown _ their | 
of democracy and peace. April 6, is 


Dr. Alphaeus Hunton, director of the 
Council on African Affairs in New York, 
and Paul Robeson, chairman of the 


_ Council, have appealed to U. S. citizens 


for solidarity action with the embattled 
Africans. 

~“Negroes and progressive whites,” Dr. 
Hunton told this correspondent, “must 


_ insist that our government stop giving 


aid in the form of money, guns er in any 


- other form to uphold the white supre- 
macy program of the Malan government. 


It is the same kind of white supremacy 
rule which the Eastlands and Byrneses 
and Talmadges are trying to enforce in 
our own South.” 


Dr, Hunton, a student of ‘African af- 
fairs, see ‘the April 6 action as the 
beginning of a showdown struggle of 
the South ‘African people. with fascism 
and colonial oppression. It is a strug- 


gle, he says, which affects all of Africa 


and theretore concerns all of those in 


every country who are concerned with 


the fight for peace. 


The Malan government, Dr. Hunton 


pointed out, has been assigned the task 
by the Western powers of aiding in 
holding all of Africa and the: Mediter- 
ranean afea for imperialism. In each 
case, he said, the tar plans are aimed 
against the peoples of the area under 


cover of the so-called “anti-Communist 


crusade,” 
The President, the State Department 


‘and the U, S. delegation to the United 


Nations,‘ Dr. Hunton thinks, should hear 
from every American—Negro and white 
-~—who opposes fascism whether it is in 
Germany, Italy, opain, Georgia — or 
South Africa. 


The 11,000,000 South Africans have 
weight on the side 


their deadline for action. The task of 
America’s anti-fascists in this struggle 
should be clear. | 


THE MAKING OF 
A STOOLPIGEON 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 
ties, questioned ‘them in the hopes it 
will find stoolpigeons among this most 
oppressed section of our people. — 

While there may be one or two Ne- 
gro stoolpigeons at our trial—no people 
is exempt from the pressure of capital- 
ism—99 percent of those who were and 
are being pressured; bullied, intimidat- 
ed, have refused to sell their honor, to 
desert their class and their people. This 
is what is important! 

In the ranks of labor, similar bribes 


‘and threats are used—and again the 


FBI Mephistos meet honorable men 
and women who refuse to become -their 
Fausts. That is what is significant! 


So there IS a Louise Light. 


There are also the parents of Louise 
Light: “We repudiate what our daugh- 
ter has done,” they said. “We stand 
firm for the rights of the people.” 
This is what is honorable! 


Listen to the words of Lenin: “In 
a large party like ours, notwithstand- 
ing the proletarian and _ revolutionary 
line of our policy, it is inevitable that 
individual comrades should be found 
who do not possess the firmness and 
determination required in the strug- 
gle against the enemies of the people. 
But we declare that not for one min- 
ute, and not in one iota, can the de- 
sertion of several individuals shake 
the unity of the masses who support 
our party, and that it therefore can- 
not shake our party.” 


Two moralities are competing today. 
One is expressed in the aforementioned 
rules of espionage given by the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Syndicate. An- 
other passage from those rules is self- 
revealing: 

“You must be daring. You must be 
prepared to throw. overboard your 
moral scruples. You must be hard. 
You must Jearn to lie easily and often. 
You must convince yourself that prac- 
tices which most people regard as def- 
initely wrong are definitely right. You 
must be slippery, shrewd, smart, 
sneaky. You gust not hesitate to beat 
the law when you can and break the 
law when you must.” } 


The other morality is expressed. in 
the words of Eugene Debs, brave son 
of the U. §. working class: “Do not 
worry over the charge of treason to 
your masters, ~but be concerned about 
the .treason that involves yourselves. 


. Be true to yourself and you cannot be 


a traitor to-any good cause on earth.” 


I have supreme confidence that re- 
gardless . of the momentary victories 
which reaction may win in this coun- 
try, our generation and the genera- 
tions to came will choose the morality 
of Gene Debs. 


They will choose the morality of 
Polonius’ advice to Laertes — advice 
which George “Dimitrov, jailed in a 
‘Hitler dungeon, selected as his guiding 
motto. That advice, that motto, will 
reflect the real way. of life . for the 

patriots of our nation: | 

“This above all: to thine own self 
be true. And it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst net then be 
false te any man.” 2 
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celebration by 
Council. For the great Italian 
painter and scientist would prob- 


ably y as the rag 
oak go al 


The Vienna meeting of the 
World Peace Council in Novem- 
ber, 1951 passed resolutions on 
world disarmament; The Big 
_— Peace Pact; eee Bark 
of foreign troops trom Egypt 
and the Sudlene cease-fire in Ko- 


rea and Viet Nam.- The meet- ~ 


ing also projected a vast program 
of cultural interchange with spe- 
cial gatherings of writers and 
artists. Included in this pro- 
gram was the celebration of the 
150th birthday of ~the French 
writer Victor Hugo, the 100th 
anniversary of the Russian novel- 


ist Gogol, the 1000th anniversary 


of the Arabian scientist and 
mathematician Avicenna and the 


oe 
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LEONARDO da VINCI 


His hatred of it, like his love 
of life and nature, arises out of 
precise knowledge. He served 
his patrons as military engineer, 


500th anniversary of Leonardo —and designed and _ constructed 


da Vinci.—Feature Editor. 


, ae 


Of humble origin, he taught 
himself to master all the arts, 
crafts, sciences, and professions. 
“Obstacles,” he noted, “cannot 
bend me... every obstacle 
yields to effort.” 

Known. to millions for his 
painting, the Mona Lisa, the 
woman with the smile, Leonardo 
excelled as a scientist, engineer, 
inventor, and either built or 
designed almost every kind of 
mechanism one can imagine, 
from machine guns to flying ma- 
chines, and from hydraulic 
pumps to revolving stages. 

One of his masterpieces was 
the great equestrian monument 
known as “the horse.” The 
model on which he worked for 
16 years made it famous 
throughout Italy in Leonardo's 
time (1452-1519), and indeed it 
is famous down to our own day. 

The “horse” was never cast. 
The great statue exists for us 
only in sketches. The history of 
the period and Leonardo's notes 
reveal the reasons. Foreign sub- 
sidies, and the endless wars that 
marked the opening of the cap- 
italist era in the 15th century, 
had exhausted the Treasury... . 

Obviously, the peace fighters 
of 1952 have the greatest stake 
in celebrating Leonardo's “my- 
riad-mnided” genius. Particular- 


_ ]y in the United States where 


an 84 billion dollar war budget 
takes the place of public works, 
housing, and milk for school 
children. 

Leonardo’s notebooks include 
studies in the following: ana- 
tomy, botany, accoustics, hy- 
draulics, mechanics, optics, as- 
tronomy, geology, the flight of 
birds: and man, perspective, 
physiology, physical geography, 
architecture, canalization, geo- 
metry, painting and the other 
arts, etc., etc. | 

His last patron, the King of 
France, said he “did not believe 
that there had been another 


man born into the world who. 


had known as much as Leo- 


nardo.” 
In a similar vein, the recent 
editor of his notebooks, which 


- number over 5,000 pages, wrote: 


“He sought to establish the es- 
sential unity of all living things, 
the earth an organism with veins 


and arteries, the hbodv of a man, 


a tvpe of that world.” 
Knowledge, precise scientific 
knowledge, based on _ sound 
theory, verified by experience 
and experiment, and carried out 
in practice. was the prevailing 


_ passion of Leonardo's life work. 


“ 


f 


“Those,” he wrote, “who are 


enamoured of practice without 


science are like a pilot who goes 
into a ship without rudder or 
compass and never has any cer- 
tainty where he is going.” 

Leonardo, the enemy of every- 
thing irrational, reserved the 
phrase “that most bestia] mad- 
ness,” for war. 7 
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tanks, cannon, and all kinds of 
armament. He explained: 
“When besieged by ambitious 
tyrants, I find a means of of- 
fense. and defense in order to 
preserve the chief gift of Nature, 
which is liberty.” | 
It is an infinitely atrocious 
thing, Leonardo noted elsewhere, 
to take away the life of a man. 
The report that he would often 
buy birds in the market, open 
the cage, and set them free, is 


born out bv his notes: “The 


goldfinch will carry spurge (a 

poisonous plant) to its little 

ones imprisoned in a cage — 

death rather than loss of liberty.” 
© ° 6 


The full scope of Leonardo's 


collosal creativity has only be- 


A STRIKING NOVEL ABOUT THE ABOLITIONISTS 


THE SIN OF THE PROPHET. 
By Truman Nelson. | Little, 
Brown. Boston. $4. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
Anthony Burns was the last 

Negro to be returned from Bos- 

ton to the hell of Southern slav- 


ery under the infamous Fugitive 
Slave Law. Around the incident 
of his seizure, trial and the ef- 
forts of the Boston abolitionis’ 
to prevent his return to bon- 
dage, a former GE factorv 
worker by the name of Truman 


- Nelson has written .a mature 


and stirring novel. 
The ‘Sin of the Prophet’ is 


_ the story of the two camps into 


which the white population of 


’ Boston was divided over the 


case of Anthony Burns. 


Dominating the movement to 
save Burns, and the novel itself, 
is the personality of the Rev. 
Theodore Parker, militant abo- 
litionist, execrated by the con- 
servative upperclasses as a god- 
less radical. . ) 


Leading figures in the effort 
to carry out to the letter the 
abominable Fugitive Slave Law, 
which permitted the seizure of 
Negroes on free soil, were such 
men as the ambitious U. S. at- 
torney Ben Hallett and the rich 
and politically powerful . Curtis 
family, one of whose members 
presided over the hearing on 
the reenslavement of Anthony 
Burns. 


The author has reinvested 
these events of 1854 with all the 


drama and excitement they must 


have possessed, and has, with 
great success, accomplished the 
difficult task of making the 
court battle come alive. 


He makes Parker, with his 


passion for freedom, his pain- 

wracked body and _ oratorical 

genius, emerge from the novel 

as a vital and admirable figure. 
e * 


The Fugitive Slave Law was 
a detestable law, violating the 


Constitution of the United States 


come known since his notebooks — 


were transcribed from his left- 


handed. mirror writing, and pub- 


lished during the past half cen- 
tury. They confirm the earlier 
estimate made of him in 1871 


by Frederick Engels. 


Engels, co-founder with Marx 
of: scientific socialism, cited 
Leonardo as an example of “the 
complete man” whom the re- 


birth — the Renaissance — of so- 


ciety produced during the 15th 
century, when the “founders of 


the modern rule of the bour- 


‘goisie had anything but bour- 


- gois limitations.” 


“It was the greatest progres- 
sive revolution that mankind 
has so far (1871) experienced, 
a time which called for giants 
and produced gin sang in 
power of thought, passion, and 
character, in universality and 
learning. ..." 3 


“Leonardo da Vinci was not 
only a great painter, but also 
a great mathematician, mechani- 
cian, and engineer, to whom the 
most diverse branches of physics 
are indebted for important dis- 
coveries. ... 

Elsewhere, Marx and Engels 
elaborated on the “all-around 
man” of the future society: “The 
exclusive concentration of ar- 
tistic talent in a few individuals 
and its consequent suppression in 
the large masses:is the result of 
the division of labor.... Ina 
communist organization of so- 
ciety there are no painters; ‘at 
most there are people who, 
among other things, also paint.” 

This recalls Leonardo's own 
description of himself. In one 
of his letters, offering his serv- 
ices to the dictator of Milan, he 
added to a long and detailed 
list of his qualifications as ar- 
chitect, engineer, and armament 


expert: “Also I can. execute 
sculpture, bronze or clay, and 
also painting. * fs . 

Leonardo stands today, as he 
has for centuries,—a forerunner 
of the “complete man,” or 
woman—the all-around creative 
human personality toward which 
our struggles for peace and hu- 
man rights are headed. ; 

s * ° 


In 1952 this human being of 
the future is no longer a theory. 
In the Soviet Union, China, and 
the new Democracies, a new hu- 
manity is beginning to emerge. 

Here we find men and women 
who are not just specialists in en- 


. gineering, chess, science, sports, 


politics, or the arts; they are be- 
ing equipped, as Leonardo 
equipped himself, to do what- 


‘ever is most necessary at any 


given moment. Thus, as they 
“express themselves,” they ad- 
vance humanity further toward 
the new rebirth of human in- 
dividuality we all face under 
socialism and permanent world 
peace. 

A whole month has been de- 
dicated this year in the Soviet 
Union. to commemorate Leon- 


ardo. Obviously, there is some- 


thing in this great figure that is 
close to the workers who rule 
that country through their Com- 
munist Party. 

Such a dedication helps in it- 
self to answer the violent lies 
that Marxists care nothing for 
the “higher things of life.” In- 
deed, it is the higher values of 
life which become under social- 
ism—not the tid-bits of a handful 
of billionaires, but the property 
of all humanity, and thereby 
transformed. 

The American worker who 
fights speed-up and slave labor 
conditions in the shop is a part 


of that great, world-wide worke 
ing class movement that is head- 
ed toward producing culture 
for everyone. Leonardo ‘is one 
of the towering giants in this 
great cultural tradition of man- 
kinel that only the working class 


can carry forward. 


He personifies what a world 
at peace holds forth in regard 
to the kind of complete human 
being toward which mankind is 
muving. 

He ‘can be a very tangible in- 
fuence today in our own land 


- wnere “talk is cheap,” and the 


Great Lie prevails—that war is 
“inevitable,” and that capital- 
ism and. socialism cannot co- 
exist in peace. ee 

Our senile capitalist clique— 
those “most bestial madmen,” 
and their agents in the arts and 
sciences, try to see themselves 
mirrored in the heroes their virile 
youth produced. ° | 

But Leonardo is not their man. 
He is a forerunner of the future 
—for the working class that is 
building that future. 

As Gorky observed—betwen 
the two humanisms and cul- 
tures—bourgeois and proletarian, 
there is nowadays “nothing in 
common but the name.” 

In China and the Soviet 
Union, the new humanity is al- 
ready making the illusion of 
Leonardo’s day — that cultural 
values would become everyone’s 
property—a reality. . 

This is the true fulfillment of 


‘Leonardo's genius: a_ classless 


society of complete men and > 
women, “people who, among 
other things, also paint.” It is a 
fulfillment of potential human 
creativity in the average person 
that needs for all people, above 
all things, an end to “that most 
bestial madness”—war. 


NS 


and every democratic and ho- 
mane principle. 

Truman Nelson skillfully de- 
scribes the relation of forces in 
the struggle around the en- 
forcement of the Jaw—those 


eager to perpetuate slavery al- 
lied with those determined to 


enforce the law, no matter how 
unjust and unpopular the law 
might be. He shows too. the 
atmosphere of the moment 
when an unpopular and abused 
minority, the Abolitionists, be- 
gins to find itself allied with a 
vast number of people who have 
been moving ‘toward their views. 


Here is an awareness of so- 
cial change and movement 
which is a welcome departure 
from the static or mechanical 
concepts of the usual historical 


novel. 
° ° . 


No one can read “The Sin of 
Prophet’ without being increas- 
ingly conscious of the parallels 
between the struggle against the 


Fugitive Slave Law and the 


fight against the repressive Smith 


and McCarran Acts or the anti- 


Negro, jimcrow laws of our 
time. Truman Nelson shows, 
and history justifies his descrip- 
tion, as the noblest American 
pstriots those men and women 


who fought the Fugitive Slave 
Law as the evil it was, for all its 
sanctification by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Popular resistance 


-made the Fugitive Slave law 
~ unenforceable, 


and the Civil 
War plus the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments to the Con- 


_ stitution buried the law which 


the highest court had hallowed 
in its Dred Scott decision. 


‘The Sin of the Prophet’ ‘is 
written in a rich and rolling 


prose which captures the elo- . 


quence and fervor of the crusad- 
ers against slavery. Sometimes, 
the author is caught up in the 
flow of words and almost lets 
them submerge the action. 

: . . . 


But the major weakness in 
the novel, it appeared to this 
reader, is its failure to place the 
character and role of Anthony 
Burns in its proper setting. 

While it was in the author's 
province to make the white Rev. 
Parker his central character, in 
this novel, it cannot be denied 
that the act of Anthony Burns, 
Negro slave, in first seeking 


‘freedom and then in resisting his 


return to slavery, was an action 
of transcending importance. 
Difficult and admirable as 
might be the anti-slavery efforts 
of any white abolitionist, they 
could not but yield precedence 
to the heroism of the Negro 
slave who risked reprisals of 
untold horror. : : 
Ideologically, the author is 
well aware of this. In the cli- 
mactic scene of the novel, 
Parker and the now-freed Burns 
(a Boston Negro preacher raised 
his purchase price) meet in 
Boston, and Parker confesses to 
the ex-slave that he had faltered 
but once in the fight for free- 
dom—the night when others 
‘were to wrest Burns 


-slave-catchers and the. 
rescue failed to go through. And 


white man acknowledges 


that he had falsely believed of 


- 


> 


the Negro people: “I thought 
you were all too speechless and 
submissive, forgetting that your 
story can only be told in out- 
breaks and revolutions. .. .” 


Now this scene should be the 
culmination of a book’s develop- 
ment, for it clearly deals with 
the essential element ‘of the re- 
lation between the Negro peo- 


ple and their white allies. And 
yet this closing passage comes 
almost as a surprise, so slight 
has been the preparation for it. 


Where the author deals with 
Burns, he makes him emerge as 
a man of dignity and courage 
though with little vitality. In 
one passage, however, Burns is 
compared unfavorably as _ to 
militancy with Frederick Doug- 
Jass. To make such a gratuitous 
comparison is false, in_ this 
readers opinion. Douglass was 
a towering leader of the Negro 
people and one of America’s 
greatest figures. Yet the essen- 
tial content of his and Burns’ 
war on slavery was the same. 
To weigh mechanically these 
two men is to share that white 
supremacist attitude which takes 
it upon itself to set the stand- 
ards of behavior for the Negro 


people. | 

Some of the eloquent letters 
and statements written by Burns 
and reproduced by ~ Herbert 
Aptheker in his “Documentary 
History of the Negro People’ 
suggest what Nelson could 
have done in enlarging the role 
of Burns in his novel, both as 
the evidence shows him to have 
been, and as a‘symbol of the 
heroic liberation efforts of the 
Negro people. 

T6 have done so would have 
been to greatly strengthen a 
novel of real merit. It will be 


. worth waiting for a second book 


by the talented Truman Nelson - 
whose affirmation of democratic 
principles: follows the great 


tradition in American literature 


a tradition only rarely revi 
in the Age of the Witchhunt. 
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Eastern states conference maps an exten- 
sive campaign for the health and welfare 


of children and youth. 


A CONFERENCE to Safeguard 
the Welfare of Our Children 
pythion, 185 
March 22 at the | 
W. 70 St., N.Y.C. One hundred 
and sixty delegates, representing 
eight Eastern states, 
met at the call of the American 
Women for Peace. Delegates 
represented church groups, fra- 
ternal organizations, nationality 
groups, trade unions, profession- 
als, youth and committees from 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, ‘Washington, D. C., — 
South Carolina and New York. - 

Four panels were held: 

1) The Health and Well- 
Being of Our Children. 

9) Education, Moral and 
Cultural Development. : 

8) The Intensification of 
Prejudices. ¥ 

4) Perspectives for American 
Youth. 

The conference was formally 
opened and greeted by Dr. 
Clementina Palone, national 
chairman, American Women for 
Peace, who said: “The primary 
purpose here is to unite all 
women in defense of our chil- 
dren’s needs.” 

* 


OUTSTANDING among the 
reports was the keynote address 
by the nationa. executive secre- 
tary of the American Women 
for Peace, Mrs. Halois Moor- 
head, in which she pointed out 
that only 11 percent of an 
$85,000,000,000 budget will be 
spent for all social services— 
schools, hospitalization, and 
child care centers; that of a 
survey made of 100 textbooks 
on elementary and high school 
levels used in all parts of the 
country, not one was found to 
be free from some form of preju- 
dice; that youth, hopeless under 
the threat of military service, are 
turning in increasing numbers to 
dope addiction, and that this 
shocking fact is minimized in a 
recent issue of one of the na- 
tion's leading magazines (Harp- 
ers Magazine), wl ere John Ger- 
nitv states: “As for the widelv 
publicized drug menace ... it 
simply doesn’t exist.” 

Mrs. Moorhead also pointed 
out that the cost of one B-36 
bomber would build 350 homes: 
a single autematic anti-aircraft 
gun, costing $300,000, would 
build a small hospital; we are 
900,000: hospital beds short of 
the need of the nation, accord- 
ing to Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Ewing. One medium- 
sized tank, Mrs. Moorhead said, 
costs $250,000—which sum 
would build a medium-sized ele- 
mentarv school; the cost of an 
aircraft carrier would supply 
school lunches for all the chil- 
dren of the United States for 
one Vvear, 

The conference received Mrs. 
Moorhead’s' report — enthusias- 
tically, ae c call to ficht for cl 
peacetul world in which monev 
Is spent on services for the peo- 
ple, rather than on arms,_ re- 
ceived una support. A 
request came trom the floor that 
hes should be printed 
and ce all the dele- 


gates. 


HMOus 


repor? 


« 


MRS. MODJESKA  SIMP- 
KINS, state secretary of the 
South Carolina Conterence of 
the NAACP, pointed out that 
th: South is crucial in .the ficht 
for peace, and that WE. who are 
concerned with peace and prog- 
ress and the creation ofa peace- 
fi! scorld for our children, must 


— 
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class from malnutrition. 


make a business of our fight, 


since these forces opposed to 


le also 


obtaining 


the welfare of the 
makes a business o 
their selfish interests. 
The report of -Mrs. Rose 
Brown, teacher and president of 
a parents organization, given to 
the 1 members, on the panel 
on heajth and well-being of our 
children, was, at the request of 


the panel members, given to the . 


plenary session. The shocking 
conditions of homes and schools 
in Harlem was graphically de- 
scribed by Mrs. Brown. The con- 
ference was shocked to learn of 
reconditioned coal bins rentin 
for $15 to $18 per week; otf 
schools on triple session, with 
children of working mothers 
waiting in the rain and cold at 
7:30 a.m. to be let into the 
schools, of children who —_ = 
e 
pointed out that crime and dope 
addiction is caused by the fact 
that children leave school out of 
hopelessness for the future, 
since they expect nothing but 
conscription and death, and that 
having left school,.and finding 
no jobs, they fall into gang- 
sterisms. 
Other speakers and reporters 
at the various sessions were: Dr. 
Alexander Thomas, psychiatrist; 
Dr. Gene Weltfish, New York 
University professor; Mrs. Agnes 
Doe, chairman Harlem Council 
on Education; Albert E. Kahn, 
author; Mrs. Dorothy Rand, 
teacher; Mrs. Jennie Truchman, 
Emma Lazarus Federation of 
Jewish Women's Clubs; Eugene 
Gordon, Jr., and Mirna Covici, 
for the youth. 
RECOMMENDATIONS com- 
ing out of the conference were: 
® Groups of women should at- 
tend all budget hearings in the 
city and state involving child- 
care programs and appropria- 
tions. 
® That American Women for 
Peace initiate protest on the 
film “Duck and Cover,” which is 


being released by the New York 


Board of Education, as part of 
the objectionable program of 
school atom bomb drills and 
dog tags. A permanent Eastern 
Seaboard Committee in Defense 
of Children was established. — 

© A review of public school 
textbooks was agreed upon with 
a view to revising them to cor- 
rect distortion of the role of the 
Negro people as well as the role 
of all minorities in the building 
of our country, rather than a 
glorification of military figures. 

® To issue a Children’s Peace 
Pamphlet. 

© To issue a pamphlet for 
the vouth, bringing adults and 
vouth together, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the fight for peace, 
and to issue reports giving facts 
and figures on the needs of 
children. 

® The month of June was 
designated as Children’s Month. 
Activities around children, and 
for their health and welfare to 
Ybe planned. 

® The success of this confer- 
ence should inspire local con- 
ference of a similar nature. 


‘s « 


The Puerto Rican women, among the most 
oppressed victims alike of chauvinism and 
imperialism, are a tremendous force for 
peace, for progress and socialism. 


(From a speech delivered at a 
conference on “Women and the 
Fight for Peace” at the Jefferson 


School on March 15). 


By HELEN VAZQUEZ 
SOON AFTER the outbreak 


of the Korean war-—and within 
hours after Munoz Marin, gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, had ar- 
rogantly put the lives of Puerto 
Rican youth at the disposal of 
Wall Street’s imperialist war— 
thousands of Puerto Rican wom- 
en, mothers in the main, stormed 
La Fortaleza (the Puerto Rican 
White House) and in no uncer- 
tain terms told Munoz Marin 
and the American imperialists 
as well—“We gave birth to these 
men, and we will fight against 
their being taken to a war to 
enslave other peoples.” This 
demonstration of Puerto Rican 


women was the first organized. 


outcry for peace heard in Puer- 
to Rico. 


_ Because of her position as a 
colonial, the semi-feudal oppres- 
sion of the Puerto Rican wom- 
an continues till today. Amer- 
ican imperialism, which has en- 
slaved our country, destroyed 
the economy of our island, im- 
poverished our people and 
stunted our culture, has per- 


petuated the semi-feudal status 


of the Puerto Rican woman. 


The poverty at home limits 
her educational facilities. In 
early youth—nay, childhood—she 
must find employment, in most 
cases as a needle worker, sewing 
bv hand those fine garments 
which are displayed for the 
Park and Fifth Avenue matrons. 
Her relationship at home is in 
most cases that of complete sub- 
jection to the males in the family 
unit: first her father, then her 
brothers, and when married, her 
husband and sons. 


This colonial oppression fol- 
lows the Puerto Rican woman 
and becomes even more accen- 
tuated in the United States. In 
this country, and particularly in 
New York City where the bulk 
of them reside, she finds herself 
the constant victim of chau- 
vinism. 

The capitalist newspapers and 
publications constantly _ vilify 
and slander her and attempt to 
show her as degraded, an out- 
cast, an untouchable. The love 
she bears her children and her 
struggle for the maintenance of 
her home is indicated as some- 
thing unhealthy and abnormal. 
She is blamed bv the fascist 
Malthusians for. breeding too 
fast! 


BARRED FROM UPGRADING 


The Puerto Rican woman is 
one of the newest forces in the 
labor movement. The first migra- 
tion of, Puerto Rican women 
found themselves as far back as 
1919 (when the heavy migra- 
tion to New York City began) 
in the laundry industry, where 


hundreds of them now have top~ 


seniority. It is only in the last 
twelve vears, since 1941, that 
they have made any inroads in 
other industries. 

Because of her ability as a 
needle worker, the Puerto Rican 
woman is among those who are 
members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
but more often—together with 
her Negro sister, she is among 
the thousands of needle workers 
employed in sweat shops which 


the leaders of the ILGWU=in 


cahoots with the bosses and 
jobbers—refrain from organizing. 
In this industry you find her in 
the most menial and lowest paid 
jobs, as floor girls, finishers, ex- 
aminers, etc. 

Like the Negro woman, World 
War II forced the hiring of 
Puerto Rican women in basic 
industry. In the marit:me indus- 
try you found them as sea-wom- 
en in the stewards’ department, 


but soon after the war ended,” 
the chauvinist bosses and. rene- 


gade labor leaders drove them 
out of this industry. The pre- 
text was requesting pre-war dis- 
charges, and when they could 
not show them, since very few 
Puerto Rican women -shipped 
out prior to the war, they were 
screened out. 


They were riveters and weld- 
ers in the big shipping com- 

nies, but low seniority and 
ailure to fight for adjusted se- 
niority drove them out of this 
industry too. They were assem- 
blers in large UE plants, and 
while a number of them remain, 
the bulk were laid off soon after 
V-J Day. 

In the. laundry industry, un- 
der the leadership of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers 


- Union, where you find thousands 


of Puerto Rican women, many 
of them with as many as 20, 25 
and 30 years’ seniority, you still 
find them as feeders and check- 
ers. | 

In the office and professional 
field they are practically nil. 
The Puerto Rican office worker, 
teacher, nurse or doctor — few 
though they are—are not per- 
mitted to work in these profes- 
sions. . 


THE CHILDREN 
SUFFER, TOO 


And what about the children 
of these triply exploited women? 


Under the chauvinist pretext 


that Puerto Rican children are 
backward and retarded, and 
therefore hold back the classes 
in which they are students, 
Puerto Rican children are segre- 
gated in special classes in nine 
schools of the City of New 
York! 


The vicieus chauvinism dem- 
onstrated by the bulk of the 
teachers in this city is sharply 
focussed by the story I heard 
last night: 

A five year old Puerto Rican 
girl informed her mother that, 
although she wished her teach- 
er “Good morning” every day, 
her teacher never replied in kind. 
The mother, incensed at this 
act of chauvinism, told the child 
never again to sav good morning 
to her teacher. The voungster, 
however, answered: “I have to, 
mummy. I have to.” 

Only five years old, but al- 
ready a victim of the poison of 
chauvinism! 

These are the women who, 
from early vouth, experience 
and fight against imperiatism 
and chauvinism. They are the 
ones who, in the labor move- 
ment, when given the opportun- 
itv, are militant and = active 
fighters against all-types of ex- 
ploitation. For imperialism and 
colonial bondage are nothing 
new to the Puerto Rican woman, 
for whom Spanish slavery, which 
commearced in the 15th century. 
was replaced by that of Wall 
Street in the 19th century. 

In the International Workers 


| Among the Most 


members in the National and 
City Committees of the Spanish . 
Section; down below, in the 
lodges, they are the very core of 
the organization. | i 
In the tenants organizations 
many of them are active rank 
and filers. This is also true in 
the shops and indystries where 
they work in great numbers. Yet — 
with few exceptions you will not 
find them as stewards, and never 
in the higher labor bodies. And 
the history of the labor move- 
ment in this country shows but 
one — mind you, one — Puerto 
Rican woman who ever became 
a union organizer! 
AMONG THE MOST 
MILITANT IN NEW YORK 


And yet—a picket line is or- 
ganized against the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun _ be- 
cause of its slanders against the 
Puerto Rican community—and 
hundreds of Puerto Rican women 
are on the line, 

A demonstration is erganized 
against police brutality and the 
murder of young Puerto Rican 
men — and large numbers of 
Puerto Rican women turn out. 

Two children are killed at 
East 103rd Street in Manhattan, 
and an immediate demonstra- 
tion, demanding protection for 
their children during school 
hours, is organized by Negro, 
Puerto Rican and Italian wom- 
en, who close up the street where 
the school is located for several 
days, until their children are 
given protection. 

A picket line is organized at 
City Hall against Munoz Marin, 
the betrayer of the Puerto 
Rican people, and large numbers 
of women are there. A dem- 
onstration. takes place against 
the wage freeze at the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and hun=* 
dreds of Puerto Rican women 
are on the picket line for hours. 
They went by the hundreds to 
Washington to demand the lift- 


ing of the embargo against Re- . : 


publican Spain. Dozens of them 
go each year to Washington on 
one delegation or another. : 


While we cannot agree with 
the terroristic actions of the 
Puerto Rican nationalists, yet 
we must take into account the 
heroic role of the women mem- 
bers of this party. Wasting away 
her womanhood in a Virginia 
prison is Blanca Canales, a vic- 
tim of imperialist greed and 
chauvinism. Mrs. Collazo, whose 
husband is awaiting execution, 
is the heart and soul of the 
campaign to save his life. She 
speaks at meetings, organizes 
delegations to Washington—and 
she works in a shop eight hours 
a day! 


These Puerto Rican women— 
about whose militancy at home, 
in the community, in the shops, 
and in progressive organizations 
I could speak at great length— 
are a tremendous force for 
peace, for progress, and social- 
ism. Thousands more can and 
must be drawn into the progres- - 
sive-movement. 

However, we must understand 
their personal problems, arising 
out of 500 vears of imperialist 
slavery, and fight for their rights 
throughout the progressive 
movement. This means, their 
right to remain in industry, their 
right to be upgraded, their right 
to a profession, their right to be 
leaders if they so wish it, and 
their right to be mothers of 
strong, healthy children. 
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Showdown 
in Africa 


The people of Africa open 
up a fight for full rights in 
April 6 demonstrations. 


The Making 
of a Stoolie 


A West Coast-Smith Act 
defendant writes on the 


government witnesses. 


A New Film 
on New China 


Shots from the movie now 
playing to capacity audi- 
ences in New York City. 


Why They Ask | 
Super T-H 


George Morris exposes the 
crv for more repressive anti- 
labor laws in his hard-hitting 
weekly column — World of 
Labor. 


Woman Today 


A weekly page on women 
and women’s activities here 


and abroad. 
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and Features 
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MICHAEL SINGER 


terrorists in that monopoly-con- 
trolled city. 

| Within 30 minutes, white work- 
‘crs pouring out of trolleys that en- 
tered Yonkers main hub from five 
arteries had been challenged to 
“Spe sak Out-NOW” for full pun- 
‘ishment of ex-highway cop Stanley 
LeBenskey, who on March 19 mur- 
dered two Negro brothers, James 


and Wyatt Blacknall, because thev 


icrow. bar. 

Demands for the death penalty 
for LeBenskey have been raised 
throughout the country, 

_ The piston-like demonstration by 
the 
ikers Communist Party had a start- 
‘ling effect. Workers of the Otis 
levator Co. plant and the Alex- 
inder Smith Carpet Mills took the 
leaflets, read them, folded them: 


OT BAR ep 


on strect curbs and under = store 
sat over breakfast tables in the 
cafeterias along Getty Square ab- 
sorbing the message. 

Hardly a leaflet was thrown 
away. Not a single worker 
heard to redbait. None expressed 
hostility. There were no incidents, 
ino provocations. 

Yonkers police, startled by the 
swift mobilization, watched grim- 
lv but dod not intervene. A rash 
of squad cars hurried to the 


‘Square, but the only reaction was 


ne eee 


ne 


was 
| 
asked impatiently: 


Peoples P 
Parley Sho 


| AT 6:28 A.M. WEDNESDAY, 
roused by a dramatic dawn mobilization by the Communist 
Party in Getty Square calling on them to join the life-and- 


death struggle against the Ku Klux 


‘Klan killers and white supremacist! 
out to 


tion Way to 
Avert Wa 


— See Page 3 — 


CO RR ER Bee oe ees 


workers of Yonkers were 


a i ee 


that of a war dvteian who called 


his fellow 


cabbies: “Poor 
they got 


Tom, him up early.’ 


‘Tom was a detective. 


Getty Square in the grey early 
morning, darkened by the thin 
spray ot rain, had a hushed, grim 
atmosphere as Communist Party 
members quietly handed out leat- 
lets to men and women of the 


dawn shifts in the huge industrial | 


plants of Yonkers. 


were being served in a non-jim-) 
munists in Yonkers 


Westchester County and Yon-| 


ithe other 


ae 


into their pockets, groups gathered | 


awnings to talke about them, and, 
ordered his coftee, 


I didn't know there were Com- 
, said a woman 
to her elderly companion. 

Her eves glued to the leaflet) 
woman replied quietly: 
“You know now.” 


A man and a woman entering 


Bickford Cafeteria exchanged 
comments. “What's it about?” he'| 
asked. ead it,” she said. “I 


never son anything before break- 
fast,” he retorted. “It’s about that 
shooting of two Negroes by the 
cop, she explained. “That—yea—| 
that was terrible,” he said. 
she continued 


‘to read the leaflet, her lips moving 


quickly. 
One worker listening to the leaf- 
let read aloud by a fellow worker, 


“OK, OK( but what am I sup- 
posed to do? What do they want 
of us?” 

The other then quoted: 

“Negro ‘and white must de- 


‘mand: 
“J~An ‘immediate trial for La- 


ee oer 


[Chen Merontots Get Names for Peace 


Some of the UE 1150 members in Chicago who help secure a total 
of 1,500 signatures on the Local-endorsed petition for peace talks 
between the five major powers, present them to president Ernest 


Judith. rs to right: Harry Wallace, Welsh; John Doyle, Pioneer 
(Dickens St.); John Hester, Goodman: Virginia Hancock, Pioneer 
(W sbeusta) ‘Gert Lindsay, Cinch; and Judith. 


ee 


White Workers in Yonkers Stirred by 


Communists’ Dawn Plea on Slain Negroes 


a~ Pete) os epee one 


without delay or legal! America,” said the leaflet. “The 
without the intimidation refusal of our government to halt 
the genocide against the Negro 
‘people and the discrimination 


Benskey 
trickery, 
and disappearance of witnesses as 
has happened in the past. 


|ey has the power to do this. Fanelli’ 


He. 


te ae Pe 


“The removal of District Attor- | 2gainst minorities exposes the true 
ney George Fanelli from the pros- reason for American intrusion into 
ecution of LaBenskey. Gov. Dew-|the colonial coutries of the world.” 

The workers of Otis Elevator 
and Alexander Smith Carpet, the 
white men and women who stream- 
ed to the plants from Getty Square 
at dawn vesterday knew that the 
eves of the world are on them, 


did not convict. the murderers of 
three other Yonkers Negroes. We 
can't let this happen again.” 

“3—Indemnity to the two fam- 
ilies of the Blacknall brothers. The 
‘City of Yonkers has not provided |'°°: . 
protection for its Negro residents ® 
and must take full responsibility. IN THE MIDST of protests of a 

“Negro representation in all. Wesichester County Grand Jury 
phases of city government.” |which indicted’ for first degree 

Then the worker added with) murder the  ex-parkway  police- 
emphasis: “Thtat’s what they want man who killed two Negro broth- 
us to do.” The other said nothing,;ers in cold blood here recently. 
‘he just nodded. ‘Now the Negro’ people, aroused 

The Communist message urged and angry over the five brutal 
“loud protests” from CIO and killings by Yonkers cops in the 
AFL unions. “Surely they know | past two-and-a-half years, are 
how prejudices are used to split. pressing tor a special prosecutor to 
and destroy unions,” said the leaf- ge e District Attorney George 
let. . Fanelli. 

The workers were told that the) go who shielded the fas- 
Blacknall brothers«were the fourth cist hoodlums in their attacks 
and fifth Yonkers: Negroes to “be @gainst peaceful Negro and Jewish 
‘murdered in Florida style.” They |concert-goers in Peekskill ‘three 
were told how the Yonkers Press years ago, placed a second degree 
extolled the cop- -killer as a ‘war murder charge against Stanley La- 
hero’ and how “this murderer | Benskey for the double murder. 
would have been whitewashed |LaBenskey, in a drunken rage, had 
completely if the Negro people |‘ objected to Negroes being ‘served 
and ‘too few’ white people had (in the Yale Tavern, a Yonkers bar, 
not vigorously and courageously ‘and kille ‘d James and Wvatt Bi: ck 
protested his original arrest on a|nall with three shots from an unau- 
second degree murder charge.” thorized pistol. 

Their protests forced LeBelenskey | 
rearraignment on a first degree 
murder charge. 

“The eyes of the world are on 


—_ 


* 


PAUL SCHROTER, member of 
the NAACP leval._staff, told a 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Eisenhower Report Bares Him as War-Maker, Labor-Hater °s: :*°°7 
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The swampy delta country around Tonkin, Indo-China, beco 


wa 


“s 


f= world today, President Hugo Ernst, 
eee Of the Hotel and Réstaurant Em- 


fee for “collective bargaining’ among. 
m=. nations to prevent a third world 
pila A re war. 


=) March issue of his union’s publica- 


~ 32mm |certain basic understandings which 


AFL HOTEL UNION PRESIDENT 


SAYS: | 


part of the world, and the free 
CINCINNATI, Ohio enterprise part of the world, can 
ASSERTING that war or peace} 8et along on the same planet 
is the biggest issue facing the , Without trying to blow each: other 
ito bits. The things we dont like 

‘about the Iron Curtain countries, 
‘and the things they dont like 


jJoyes Intl Union (AFL) called : 
tak ( ‘about the Western Democracies, 


arent so important that wiping 
‘each other out is the only way 
to settle our differences.” 
: * 
SUGGESTING that nations at 
the world collective bargaining 


In a lengthy editorial in the 


and-take” except on the key point 
of national sovereignty, Ernst said: 
“The stakes in the world today are 
so great, the stakes of life or death 
for millions of men, women and 
children, that we can afford not 


‘he said must be reached to attain 
world peace. | 


The first proposition, he said, is 


Businessmen Go to Moscow Parley 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
MOSCOW, USSR. 


WHILE GOVERNMENT prosecutors and an assort- 
ment of stool pigeons in Los Angeles, Baltimore and New 
York are trying to prove that Communist doctrine excludes 


the possibility of coexistence be- 
tween socialism and capitalism the 
issue will actually be put to a test; 
here. There will be bankers and 
manufacturers as well as trade 


ioni nd Communists at the 
pert <b ithe loudest business spokesmen 


International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow April 3. [This was and the State Department are hav- 
written before the ing: kittens about the Economic 


conference. 
opened—Editor. ] : : They have sternly 


Conference. 
admonished the champions of 


ets of cap- if Does omic een tak 
italist big business will be sitting | *7©¢ CDteTPMSe against even tak- 


around the same table with spokes- | es a gander at the Moscow Con- 
men of the Soviet Union, the Peo-! at ee see ! 
ples Democracies and Peoples | only the American people 


China. They will discuss business Gowd ag nd ss aga oor 
matters, above all the promoton ¢ merican Dusinessmen an elr 


of trade between east and west. |5t#te ‘Department appear to their 

Nor will this represent ‘any fellow capitalist of every other 
change of front for the Commu- country of the world. Important 
mict Inadere of the Soviet. Union. business interests of Great Britain, 


Being Marxists they know exactly France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
how ‘socialism comes to replace — D ——- F — He 
capitalism. They know it doesn’t|C™22) 40¢ trom inom, sans 
come about through a war policy |!" Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, Israel, 
by the- socialist countries. - As lead- and- Brazil, Uruguay, Cuba and 


ers of the world’s first sutcessful,/™2"Y_. more Countries are ariving 
lasting socialist revolution they here for the Conference. “| 
know that revolutions are not ar- ai | 
ticles of export. And they have| _FRANKLY, the business people 
no fear of peaceful trade with cap- Of those countries have become 


italist countries. restive because of the dollar noose 
. _ {that has been throttling their busi- 

DURING _ America’s depression ucoy — ~ West — 
in the early thirties there were fa abe ae iar OBE " : 
sections of our machine industry |C@TeS hat this isolation trom the 


hi _|world beyond the Elbe and all 
wrsaigess xamtaed ey opge w poe : the way to the Yellow Sea is really 

If nl becoming intolerable!” 
French 


took one half of the entire world’s | The h 

export of machinery. That was of dail ries A pening FE 

course in the interests of the siti d ee sient Oia a om ad 
ropean countries are “interested in 


workers of those industries. It was adr 2 
in’ the interests of the business-|th€ maintenance of trade with the 


men involved too. And it was also 


in the interests of socialist construc- "te een s 
tion in the Soviet Union. So it/2© More Gependent than ever on 


ithe dollar aréa.” 


was mutual inferest all around. | . 
Does this mean that C ae Harold \ ilson, who was Min- 
age ots... \ister of Trade in the British La- 


nists become class colalboration- | C ere 
ists when the workers take power? | 2°, SOvermment, wrote in hey- 
nolds News” that “we should re- 


On the contrary, it means they sume our freedom to develop our 
dest at i | 
undestand very well that in the scadle'- alte ‘Mashiee d 


\of capitalism. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union leave that to the 
capitalists themselves. ; 
Which brings us to exacfly what 
is happening in our country. There 


Stalin Favors 


Big Power Talks 


Premier Joseph Stalin of the Soviet Union yesterday 
answered a series of four questions related to peace, which 
had been sent to him by 50 U. S. editors, publishers and 
radio editors, who were making a tour of western Europe 
and the Middle East. The answers were relayed to the edi- 
tors in New York by George Zarubin, Soviet Ambassador to 
Great Britain, in a cable from London. Another copy of the 
questions and answers was given to the editors by the Soviet 
United Nations delegation here. x 

The exchange of questions and answers, in an unoffi- 
cial translation, as ‘released: by press associations in New 


York, follow: 
Question: Would a meeting be- 
tween the heads of the great pow- 


| 


co-existence of capitalism 
communism = possible? 

Answer: Peaceful co-existence 
of capitalism and communism is 
fully possible -given the mutual 
desire to’ cooperate, readiness to 
perform obligations which have 
betn assumed, observance of the 
principle of equality and non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs 
of other states. 


Question: Do you consider the 
present moment suitable for the 
unification of Germany? 


Answer: Yes, I do. 


Premier Stalin's. answers were 
relayed to the editors after 19 
returned to the United States by 
plane yesterday. ‘While on a tour 
‘of Western Europe and the Middle 
\East, the editors ‘sent a wire to 
‘Stalin from Rome containing four 
questions suggested by Eliav 
Simon, a press correspondent in 


| and 


* 


STALIN 


ers be beneficial? 

Answer: Possibly it would be 
beneficial. 3 
(A _ different translation substi- 
East, since if it is completely dis-|tuted the word “useful” for “bene-| Jerusalem. | 
rupted the European countries will ficial.”) 


Stalin’s answers were given the 
editors in two forms. One was in 
a cable handed to them when 
they arrived at Idlewild Airport 
this morning signed by Zarubin. 
The other was handed to them by 
two members of the Soviet United 


Question: Is a third world war 
nearer at the present time than 
two or three years ago? 

Answer: It is not. 

Question: On what basis is the 


Europe, Asia, Latin America, Af- 


rica are getting sick and tired of , . 
g 6 the New York apartment of James 


l orker: . 
class struggle the workers must ‘ties wanes ok tha aa hak wai 


deal with their own exploiters. 
More than a hundred years ago send us the goods we need and 


Marx and Engeles wrote in the 
Communist Manifesto: “The prole- 
tariat of each country must, of 


course, first of all settle matters : 
with its own bourgeoisic.” hs adults and quite capable of 
; looking after our own interests. 


The Brazilian paper “O Mundo” 
said in its editorial supporting the 
Moscow Conference: “We _ are 


the controls and bans puf on them : K 
oy sake “aT heed rp weal i of |L. Wick of Niles, Ohio, part owner 


will take the goods we can sell.”; Wall Street, the State Department of the Rome (Italy) Daily Ameri- 


and Pentagon. Above all they |°@” and chairman of the board of 
want to be in on the natural world |CO'Porations owning three south- 
trade between eastern Europe and |“! Mewspapets. , 

the west,. between the west and 
China. Such trade has been going 


RAP WAR ON HOUSING 
LOS ANGELES (FP).—The Na- 


table be willing to engage in “give- 


Nations staff when they- reached | 
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months and months, but years and 
vears of negotiation in place of 
fighting. 

“We must be willing to engage 
in collective bargaining with anys 
bédy whose participation affords 
the slightest hope of reducing ten- 
sions and preventing another world 
war. | 

“Logically, we- ought to ~sit 
down, the big wheels of the big 
powers from both sides of 
fence, and stay at the table as long 


things the world needs most right 
now: 

“1—An end to the Korea fight- 
ing and a binding up of Korea’s 
wounds under some kind of inter- 
national supervision with the Ko- 
rean people themselves, from both 
sides of the parallel, helping to 
do the job. 

“2—Disarmament by all hands, 
not.just atom bombs but standing 
armies with their tanks and_ar- 
tillery and planes as well, sé the 
factories of Detroit and Manchester 
and Paris and Berlin and Stalin- 
grad and Mukden and Bombay can 
get busy making things people 
need instead of the things they 
need least of all—arms. 

“3—A huge United Nations pro- 
gram, backed by as many billions 
of dollars, pounds, francs, lira, 
rubles, zlotys and yen as the na- 
tions can. spare, along the lines 
advocated by the ADA, Walter 
Reuther and others, to help the 
underdeveloped countries join the 
parade of progress. Such a pro- 


‘tached: the funds can’t be used to 
build arms. Otherwise, each coun- 
try should be permitted to use such 
money as it sees fit.” 


* 


| ERNST SAID he believes this 
is a program “the American la- 
bor movement can well indorse, 
can actively support, can urge can- 
didates for the Congress this year 
to pledge themselves to work for. 
As an anti-Communist American, 
these are principles I can stand 
upon.” 

In ‘raising the issue of war or 
peace, Ernst pointed out that this 
question “lies at the’root of most 
‘of the troubles besetting us as 
\hotel and restaurant workers to- 
day. It has determined the wage 
freeze, the ineffective price cantrol 
program, the housing shortage and 
‘all the rest. We cannot escape 
this question for it surrounds us 
like a Donora smog.” 


opposition to the universal mili- 


isaid; “We in the labor movement 
‘know that the ‘garrison state, a 
country with a large standing army 
‘backed by millions of reseryes 
‘trained under such a_ universal 
service plan, is likely to be a coun- 
try in which.the military brass runs 
the show instead of civilians. In 
such a country the labor move- 
ment cannot have the freedom it 
requires to engage in orderly col- 
lective bargaining.” , 


’ 


o nemploymert 
Critical in Oregon 


Statistics on joblessness released 
here by the state unemployment 
compensation commission revealed 
insured unemployment in 17 of 36 


the. 


as necessary to bring about’ the , 


gram needs only one string at-— 


Citing the breath of popular 


tary training bill, the Jabor leader | 
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BEING good Marxists, the lead- 


ers of the Soviet Union have no 


fear that through trading with the 
capitglist countries they will “in- 


SRP terfere’ with those Jaws, of dey¢l- 


.»,-;0pment of; capitalist 


our position as a producing coun- 
try is burdensome enough without 


uncle. The Moscow Conference— 
not only at the formal sessions, 


our having to bear the. charges but in, the private. meetings be- 


3 oe 
whic jour all too. dear 
man: -e othe : 7 { a? “de, 


2 - : 
c- 


frignds 


crit 


society, which , 


“) tt representatives 
{countries—will undoubted]; extend 


tween, business’ people and. tirade 
of ' the ° sdcialist 


= ALE THOSE, COUNTRIES: of 
7 rh WEG a ; Pa 


tional Urban League and the Los 
Anegeles Central Labor Council 
joined forces here to blast the lo- 


Oregon counties ranged from 12.8 
percent in Klamath County to 27.3 
percent |in Josephine. According 


cal real estate lobby; which is try- 
fig, to‘ kill a- 40,000-unit public’ 
housing project at the June 3 pri- 


‘ _— 
Sis 


to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


» ; b # « , ‘ 


ie percent and over is considered 


critical, 


ay fit ‘inexorably’ ,to, ‘the’ downfall that trade ‘still furthen. © «: mary election, . ) 
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SMITH ACT 


(Continued from Page 4) 
one-sixth of the population quali- 
fied. for jury service. - 

© That at least 28 percent of 
the 3,725 names on the last 13 
panels were selected for jury duty 
prior to July 1942 when names 
were garnered from sucii selective 
class lists as the Social Register, 
Who's Who, the Directory of 
Directors, and Ivy League alumnia 
- registers. v4 

That from 1947 to the end of 
1948 the jury clerk sent out 22,135 


notices of jury service and _ that 
20,260 (91.6 percent) went up to 
10 high-rent assembly districts. 
*“Not a single note went to any 
district in Harlem, the Negro com-' 
munity, or to the lower East Side 
or to the lower rent areas of the 
Bronx where manual workers cus- 
tomarily live,” mM r. Serri said. 


SEVEN DELEGATIONS of 
courtroom observers from trade 
unions and civic organizations at- 
tended the opening session of the 


MORRIS NEWMAN 


AUTO RADIATOR 
WORK 5 


NEW 
CORES 


j 


ME 
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iririviys 
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\has not only received world-wide} 


i Democratic Action, the American 


trial last Monday. They were some 
lindication of the ever i 


increasing 
hostility te the Smith Act, which 


sieslbamiadien: but. has been the 
target of the ‘Clo, Americans for 


Civil Liberties “ Union, 51 local 
trade unions, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 


ored People, the National Negro 
Labor Council as well as many 
other organizations and news- 


papers, 
Two of the defendants, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn; member of the 
National Committee of ‘the Com- 
munist Party and veteran of 46 
years of service to the American 
labor movement, and Pettis Perry, 
alternate member of the National 


Committee, secretary of the party’s 
|Negro Commission and chairman 
of its Farm Commission are acting 
as their own attorneys. They sit 
with defense counsel before Judge 
Dimock while the other defend- 
ants sit on the north side of the 
courtroom opposite the jury box. 


They are Marion Bachrach, Isi- 
dore Begun, Alexander Bittelman, 
George Blake Charney, Betty Gan- 
nett, Simon W. Gerson, V. f. Jer- 
ome, Arnold Johnson, Claudia‘ 
Jones, Albert F. Lannon, Jacob 
Mindel, Alexander Trachtenberg, 
Louis Weinstock, and William 
Weinstone. | 
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BADAAA NATAL 


Made on 
Premises 


AlyAla(iPiAy 


TUNA 
TATA 


Overheated Radiators 
Cleaned and Repaired 
724 E. llth ST. AL 4-1 
New York City 6694 | 


Ridgefield, Conn. @ Ridgefield 6-6548 
Luxurieus Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N. Y. C. 


Reserve Now for 


SPRING HOLIDAY 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 


New York City Office: 80 Fifth Ave. 
_ Reom 801. Phene: AL 5-6268 


| 


Shopper’ s Guide 


Electrolysis 
eIT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 


to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


: Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 
move unwanted hair permanently from § 
: face, or body. Privacy. Sensational § 
g mew methods. Quick results. Men also ‘ 
: treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


7 
Bs ans 
i a) 
' a 
‘ - 


Insurance 


| 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including aute- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc. 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Mill End Goods 


—"* 


— 


I purchased a Mfg’s close-out of 


“Combiere-Couturier” Silks 
(PARISIANNE) used in $150.00 dresses. 
While they last at $2.00 


MILL END IMPORTS 
80 E. lith St. — Room 206 
Open daily to 7 P.M. 
Wednesday to 9 P.M. 


- Moving and Storage 


MOVING STORAGE 


‘FRANK GIARAMITA 


19 E. 7th Bt GR 7-2457 


near 3rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists —_ 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 ix 


* 


MOUNTAIN, 


, 197 SECOND. A E 
2. 12 and 13, Ste. VENUE 


ah “aes 


Chinese 


Chi eat 


‘Reg. $7.95 


(14314th Ave. 


Classified Ads 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


NEGRO family of five residing heretofore 
lily-white area urgently require maxi- 
mum four rooms to $50. Must vacate 
April 10 due to physical conditions- 
present premises. Willing test jimcrow 
anywhere Brooklyn. Box 321, The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


SHARE unusually spacious Jight two-room 
ni with young man. Private entrance. 
SP 7-1429 after 6 weekdays. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED | 


WANTED: General house work—part or 
full time, cooking—Manhattan, resort 
work. No children under six years of 
, age. Good references. Write Box 777, 
The Worker. 


FOR SALE 


PASSOVER SPECZALS | 


24 pe. Stainless . Steel 
Flatware Service for 6 


| Made by 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


Spee. Till Passover $4.80 


20 Pc. Ballerina Dishes 


Value $7.20 Spee. Till Passover $4.50 


STANDARD BRAND DIST. 


(13th-14th Sts.) GR 3-7819 
HELP WANTED 


SUMMER help wanted at Camp Midvale. 
Season. Chef, second cook, dishwasher, 
kitchen helper, 3 ‘general restaurant 
helpers, genera] handyman, chief life- 
guard, ,ssecond lifeguard, social director, 
children’s counsellor, assistant § chil- 
dren’s counsellor, arts and crafts teach- | 
er, night watchman, registrar, and ten- 
nis eourt attendant, Weekend help 3 
general restaurant helpers, assistant 
registrar, and 2 assistant lifeguards. 
Apply by letter to Midvale Camp Corp. 
Midvale, New Jersey. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke. 
NA 8-5344 or ES 7-1451, call any time. 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable. Furniture re- 


| 


paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com-| 


agro | aitention mornings 9-1 HYcanith 
~ 71887 


SOFA. $12. chairs $6 up. Seat bottoms re- 
paired in your home. First class nated 
rial and iabor. Slipcovers. Estimates 
given. Anywhere N. ¥, and New Jersey. 
AC 2-9496, . 


foutfits: ° 


28 game winning season was his 


tain candidates just offhand. I. 
know enough to say Ed Roush for | . 
Cincy centerfielder—also that not , 


‘would ‘stay out of baseball unless 


and Bucky Walters of that same. 


on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


Winding Up the All Star Browsing 


Tris Speaker, pre-Cleveland vin- 
tage, in center, 


PICKING UP from last week's 
“Scoreboard” on all-time, all-star 
teams for the yarious big league 


The Phils—A couple of coctain 
nominees would be _ outfielders 
Chuck Klein and Lefty O’Doul. 
Chuck rattled the old tin fence 
at Baker Field for averages of .360, 
.306, .337, .3848 and .368 between 
the years of 1928 to ‘33. O'’Doul, 
who pitched for the Yanks and 
caved for the Dodgers and Giants, 
really hit his peak with the Phils 
with two awesome years in which: 
he belted .396 and .383. Put! 
Richie Ashburn between them, un- 


old time outfielder, 
bad, not bad. 


Grover 
brooks no competition for. the top 
pitching spot, that’s for sure. The, 
smooth side wheeler whom latter 


}Cronin at short, Bobby Doerr at 
second, Smoky Joe Wood 


pitcher, know a better one? Would 
third go to Buster Stephens on his 
slugging, or-some earlier ace of 
whom I know not offhand? Could 
anyone beat Billy Goodman. as 
utility man? 


great old time material. Who's on, 
second for instance, Nap 
less I don’t know about some great | or Eddie Collins? Pitchers Coombs, 
and its not; Waddell and Grove, The ’29, ’30, 


Cleveland Alexander 4 all time team Jimmy Foxx at 
r 
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Ted Williams in 


left, Jimmy Foxx at first, Joe 


pitch- 
ing, maybe Babe Ruth as Petty 


FOR THE A’S, there’s a lot of 


Lojoie | 


‘31 winners surely ‘supply to any 


Mickey Cochrane catching, | 
'Al Simmons in left, and maybe | 


generations remember best as q |Sure that Eddie Joost of the cur-. 


40 year old who came out of the 
Stadium bullpen for the Cards to, 
fan Tony Lazzeri with the bases|! 
full did his greatest pitching for 


the Phils. He had seasons in which |J00st re 
was nothing much in his twenties, 


with Cincinnati. 


he won the following number of 
games—-- 27, 28, 30, 31, 33. The 


rookie year in 1911 at the age of 


Who else, “Philly fans? Was 
solid socking Frank Hurst the 
sacker? Or would it be Dolph 
Camilli (already our nominee for| 
the Dodger all time team) on the, 
| basis of his big .339 season before, 
being traded to Ebbets Field: 
Bancroft at short? Hamner? Pinky | 


Whitney at third? Anyone from) 


the 1915 flag winners beside Alex? | 8® 


‘rent team, considering his 
socking and record breaking double 
play shortstopping, might not break | 
into the old timers’ lineup. This, 


bie 


| 


ally matured like old wine, | 


The bulk of any Chisox team 


The 


Shoeless 


t into the lineup. Ted Lyons» 


eee 


would rate pitching consideration. 

Cleveland would name Bagby 
and Feller pitchers, Speaker ven- 
terfield, the same Shoeless Joe 
Jackson who belted .408 for them 
before going to the Sox, almost 
certainly Joey Sewell at third and 
Lou Bou reau of 1948 vintage at 


‘short. Hal Trosky is the first 


sacker who comes to mind, but a 
sound Easter this ‘year could 
change all that. Over on Detroit, 
the “automatics” are Hank Green- 
berg at first, Charley Gehringer at 
second, Ty Cobb and Harry Heil- 
man in the outfied. Maybe Kell 
at third, Manush another out- 
fielder, or Fatty Fothergill, and 
Newhouser a lefty pitcher. Would 
Schoolboy Rowe make it? Who's 
at short? ; 
Washington is Walter Johnson 
and Goose Goslin and Joe Cronin 
lagain, maybe Cecil Travis. 
The Browns George Sisler, Ken 
Williams, Urban Shocker .. . may- 
be Harland Clift . . «not very 
topical, are they? Send along vour 
own ideas, fans of these teams. 
Next week the great return to 
1952 and our just-before-the-sea- 


‘Jimmy Dykes at third. I’m not too Son, pennant picks. 


‘Charge 230 Percent. 


Over Mec? Ceilings 


NEWARK.—Meat prices 230 
ipercent over. ceiling prices were 
uncovered in a spot-check of North 
\Jersey butchers by the Office of 


would have to come from the great Price Stabilization. 
1919 team which “dumped” the 
series to Cincinnati after racing 
first through the American League with 
‘ease (and at lousy salaries). 
‘culprits are regarded by some as 
‘the greatést team ever. 
‘Joe Jackson was so great a hitter 
>. that he whacked .375 in the Series 
‘in spite of himself. Luke Appling 
‘of a later period would have to | agency delicately omitted men- 


OPA asked for a federal injunc- 
tion to prevent one chain store 
from overcharging. Four of the 
stores are in Bergenfield. ‘Rether- 
‘ord. Caldwell and Plainfield. 

Although OPA chided _ store 
managers selling rib steak mas- 
querading as club steak, at $1.54, 
instead of the 75-cent ceiling, the 


tioning the store by name. 


ee —————— 
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THAT LEAVES the Reds and 


=iconfess I can’t think of many cer-| 
J 


only = he a great .ballplayer | 
who hit around .350 every year 
for years but also the ballplayer , 
who held out one spring, said he 


his terms were met and wasn’t kid- 
ding. He sat oné whole year out. 

I'm pretty sure Frahk McCormick 
of the 89, ’40 pennant winners: 
would be the first baseman, that, 
catcher Ernie Lombardi and right- 
handed pitchers Paul Derringer! 


team would be it. Hughie Critz at: 
second seems.safe and I remember | 


a lefty named Eppa Jeppa Rixey | 
kill my Brooklyn]: 


who used to 
Robins and every other team. : 

The Braves... well now,| 
hummmm .. . Rabbit Maranville 
at short? Who from the miracle 
men of 14 besides him and pitcher | 
Rudolph? Spahn of the currents! 
must be the lefty pitcher, Wally. 
Berger one of the outfielders, Bob 
Elliott of the ‘48 winners on third 
. « « very sketchy here, indeed, is | 
the Scoreboard. : 

Over in the other league, the: 
Red Sox fans would probably have 


For All Air and Sea Trips 
rnoxe: MULZAC 


WA 6-7703 TRAVEL AGENCY 


- ——_ 
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REGULAR & TOURIST AIR RATES 
SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGA- 


a 


Braves in the National and I must: 


at the 
Classes 


MONDAY, April 7th: 


THE WOMAN QUESTION 


Announced. 


TUESDAY, April 8th: 


Squier. 


WEDNESDAY, April 9th: 


UNITY—White Chauvinism: 
Speaker: Armando Roman 


THURSDAY, April 10:h: 


FRDAY, April llth: 
PEACE -—— Wage Freeze, 


Jefferson School 


TIONS — SCHEDULED AND NON- 
SCHEDULED FLIGHTS 


HUGH N. MULZAC. 307 W. 141 St. 


— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR deat 
New York 3, N. ¥.. 


Sales — Installation. — Service 


_TELEV ISION 


.|TV SERVICE and installations immediate 


attention to all calls $3 plus parts. Call 
WA di asc : 


) TRUCKS For free or 
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/IN QUEENS | 
< Complete Optical Seivice - 
‘Eyes E: ined @ G lassen Fitted 


_ IRYING > B. KARP 


A Worker With 
Marxist Knowledge 
Is a Worker With Power !. 


| Registration Now Going on 


Announcing: 


A WEEK OF FREE LECTURES AND SOCIALS — 
ON TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Fight Against Male Superiority — Speaker: To Be 


MISLEADERS OF LABOR — Social Democracy in the 
Labor Movement and How to Fight It—Speaker: 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE FIGHT FOR ‘NEGRO. WHITE 


MARXISM AND THE LABOR: MOVEMENT—Why Trade - 
Unions Need Marxist ‘Theory—Speaker: David Goldway. 


THE STAKE OF UNIONS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR > 


Speaker: Doxey Wilkerson. 
LECTURES BEGIN 7:30 P.M. — IN AUDITORIUM, 
NO ADMISSION CHARGE TO LECTURE AND SOCIAL 


Catalogs now available in office : 


575 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. C., WA. 9-1600 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
Begin April 14th 


AND THE TRADE UNIONS— 


George 


Enemy of the Working Class— 


Layoffs and the War Drive— 


of Social Science 
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A R T S H ap WW presented by 


American Veterans for Peace 


original oils — greatly reduced prices 
| SPECIAL PREVIEW SCENES 


from the Committee for the Negro in the Arts 
the play “GOLD THROUGH THE TREES” 


‘Sat. — 9 p.m. — 77 Fifth Ave. (nr.. 
for Art Show 25¢« — ‘part 
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DAYS? 
5th,-and Gth 


daily 2 to 10'p.m,_ 


— Refreshments 
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New York City to inaugurate the 
initial plans for this years celebra- 
tion of labor's historic day of dem- 
onstration, May Day. 

The planning conference was 
. presided over by Leon Straus, sec- 
retary of the Furriers Joint Board 
and newly-designated chairman of 
‘the 1952 United May Day Com- 
mittee. Keynote report to the con- 
ference was delivered by Louis 
Weinstock, rank-and-file leader of 
New York AFL painters and noted 


diate relationship between the 


Truman-Republican war budget 


and the original growth in con- 
vce indsty unemployment, 
particularly tn garment, 
tion and longshore. This relation- 
ship, he made clear, would be 
sharply outlined and attacked by 
the slogans, pamphlets and 
speeches in and around May Day 
organization. : 
WEINSTOCK pointed up the 
necessity for emphasizing the bat- 
tle for full om of the Negro 
people. Enumerating the many 
past outrages against Negro citi- 
zens, including the murder-bomb- 
ing of the Moore family; legal 


for his past kM in May 
Davy organizational work. lynchings of Willie M and the 

Weinstock emphasized the deci-| Martinsville Seven and thé recent 
sive role of American workers in'outrageous slaying of two’ Negro 


the struggle against a Third World men in Yonkers by a former police- 


Hold Week of Free Lectures and 
Socials at Jefferson School — 


PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS of|include: “The Women Question]. 


‘and the Trade Unions,” “Mislead- 


the Jefferson School of Social ape 
cience will have opportunity to 
“sample” the institution's teach- 
ings and to meet members of the 
faculty and student body at a se- 
ries of public lectures and gocials 
scheduled for each evening this 
week, April 7 through 11. Admis- 
sion is free. | 

‘In keeping with the student- 
faculty campaign to enroll many 
more industrial workers, Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans in spring term 
courses, the week of lectures will) Jefferson School, 16 St. and Ave- 
center on -issues of special im-|nue of the Americas. Classes be- 


portance to workers. The topics gin the week of April 14. 
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lers of Labor,” “Trade Unions and 
the Fight for Negro-White Unity,” 
“Marxism and the Labor Move- 
ment,” and “The take of Unions 
in the Struggle for Peace.” 
Lecturers include George Squier, 


Armando Roman, David Goldway, 


Refreshments and dancing in Club 
Jefferson will follow each lecture. 

Enrollment for spring term 
courses is now going on at the 
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_ Murdered-End the & 
Terror in Greece E 
°° PAUL ROBESON © Rev. WM. H. MELISH 


° LEON STRAUS e CLAUDIA JONES 
and others — See: Hellenic Dancers 
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A Greek firing 
squad equipped 
with American guns = 
murdered 4 Greek 2 
peace fighters on : 
Sunday, March 
30th, 1952 


HOTEL CAPITOL, Sist St. & 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Monday, April 7th, 7:40 P.M. — Cont. 35e. 
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Nicos Beloyiannis 


———— a ee - - om 


~ 
‘ » 


Demetrios Batsis 


Doxey A. Wilkerson, and others. 


{man, Weinstock made plain that 
trated in|alread 


the murders being pe 
Korea, Indo-China, Malaya and 
throughout Africa were part and 
parcel of the attacks upon tne Ne- 
gro people. 

Among the first actions of the 
conference was the election of of- 
ficers to the 1952 United May 
Day Committee. Following the 
election of Mr. Straus, Louis 
Weinstock was unanimously named 
executive-secretary of the commit- 
tee. This action was taken with 
the full knowledge that Mr. Wein- 
stock is now “on trial” at Foley 
Square with fifteen other victims 
of the Smith Act indictments. His 
election was announced as a de- 
fiant answer to the ow trials 
of trade union and Negro le 
which have grown in increasing 
numbers in past months. 


In addition to Straus and Wein- 
stock, the conference elected two 
vice-chairman to the committee, 
Mr. Jesse Gray, Negro leader, and 
Mrs. Fanny Golos, prominent 
rank-and-filer of the dressmakers 
union. 


THE MAJORITY of those at 
the conference were workers from 
shops and trade unions. Partic- 
ularly significant were the tele- 
grams of greetings from eleven 
international trade unions and 
progressive organizations. Wires 
were read from Louis Saillant, 
General Secretary of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Lom- 
bardo Toledano of the Latin 
American trade unions; . China, 
France, Hungary and+ Hawaii, to 
name but half. Without exception 
the greetings emphasized the need 
for international collaboration of 
working peoples for world peace. 

It was announced that the Po- 
lice Department is ready to grant 


mo, |a permit for the May Day parade, 


but questions relative to the parade 
route have still to be negotiated. 
Authorization was given to the 
elected officers to make final ar- 
rangements with the police. 
Actions were taken to speed 
plans for the parade. Meetings 
in shops and communities were 
urged by several speakers and 
Weinstock announced that pam- 


FILMS FOR KIDS 


“THE RINK” (Chaplin) 
“THE MOUSE CF TOMORROW” 
| (Carteen) 
“WILD FOWL’’ (in slew motion) , 
“RED STALLION’S REVENGE” 
nd ethers 
SATURDAY 1:30 and 3:00 p. m. 
Members 40c. @ Non-Members 50c. 
Last shew until fall 
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Dove Peace soaring above the/ Peekskill events, there was reason 
heads of the le, was sketched/tg “wonder about the reliability 
by Hugo famed artist, and|und ability of Fanelli to serve in 
copies may also be procured at), democracy as District Attorney.” 
the committee offices, where orders} +1, westchester County 
ae lan le Fe may also beiNAACP has been joined by a 
placed. © growing list of organizations in de- 

Plans were briefly discussed to|manding that Gov. Thomas E, 
construct the borough-wide divi-| Dewey supersede Fanelli with a 
sions of the parade along much the|snecial prosecutor in the LaBens- 
same lines as those of last year's|key case, Among suppotring groups 
demonstration. In addition it was|are the Yonkers American Labor 
decided to convene the delegates| Party, Bronx-Manhattan section of 
once more on Saturday afternoon, | District 65, DPOWA; Bronx Coun- 


on 
fices, 799 Broadway, Room 537.111, 


January, 1951. 


April 12. 
Before adjourning, delegates to 
e conference endorsed several 
wires of greeting and protest. 
Greetings were wired to the Smith 
— ea on Be trial at Foley 
uare. Special greetings were 
dispatched to the African National 
Congress at Johannesberg, South 
Africa, pledging support to its 
campaign for equality and to the 
struggle against:the imperialist en- 
slavement of Africa nations. 

Wires of protest went to Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the Yonkers City 
Government, demanding imme- 
diate first-degree-murder _indict- 
ment of the former policeman who 
recently murdered two Negro citi- 
zens in that community. Protest 
was also voted against Mayor Im- 
pellitteris invitation to the Franco- 
appointed Mayor of Madrid to 
visit New York City. Further 
wires were sent to the Greek Am- 
bassador and President Truman, 
condemning the murder of four 
Greek anti-fascists by the Marshall 
Plan government of that country. 


Railroad’s Cash 
Dividends Show 
Over 10% Rise 


Out of their swollen profits in 
1951, rail companies paid their 
stockholders a total of $320,700,- 
000 in cash dividends. This was a 
gain of more than 10 percent 
above the $290,100,000 paid in 
cash dividends in the previous 
year. (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Business News Reports, 
Feb. 15, 1952). | 

is increase of 10 percent in 
1951 dividend payments by sail 
companies is five times the aver- 
age increase of 2 percent in the 
years dividend payments of all 
corporations, as reported by the 
Commerce Department. 

The trend toward higher divi- 
dends in the rail industry has con- 
tinued in the first part of this year. 
To 1952, rail companies 
pa 


$17,800,000 to their stock- 
holders, a rise of 40 percent above 


and 
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COMMITTEE FOR NEGROES IN THE ARTS 


presents . | 
“MEDAL FOR WILLIE” /? 
“SWAN SONG” 
Another Chance to See This Excellent Play 
Saturday, April 12th — 8:30 P. M. 


at the YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HOME 
405 West 4lst Street, New York City 


Auspices: GARMENT WORKERS’ COMMITTEE. 
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-| sibilities! 


A COMPLETE SOCIAL EVENING 


Food... Fun... Film... 


ius INEMA 


eS ceca 


DANCE 


«| Saturday Eve 
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Members 
430 SIXTH AVE. (nr. 9th St.) 


—_— 


“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


powerful German drama 
with MARLENE DIETRICH 


Friday-Sunday—2 shews—8:30-10:30 p.m. 
Saturday—S shows—starting 8:30 p.m. 


$1.06 @ Non-Members $1.25 
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ALL HANDS! Let’s 


“Smash the Smith Act Frameup Trials” 


OTIS McRAE’S Orchestra 
Popular Entertainment 
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ty ALP, and almost the entire 
combined Negro church congre- 
gations of Yonkers and other 
Westchester County Negro com- 
munities, 

Re 

AN EDITORIAL appearing in 

the March 27 issue of the Daily 
Worker, calling for action by white 
readers in the Blacknall killings, 
stirred wide comment in Metro- 
politan New York. _ 


“A white killer has murdered 
two men,” the editorial declared, 
“because he saw in their appear- 
ance at a bar—where they were 
welcomed--a break in the hideous 
code of jimcrow segregation and 
‘white supremacy. And yet our 
two great communities, Yonkers 
and New York City, go about 
their affairs as if nothing has hap- 
pened, 


“The white people of our com-- 
munities read the headline, per- 
haps murmured their sympathy, 
and for the most part up to now 
have gone on to other concerns. | 
It is in this way that the lynch 
system of anti-Negro genocide has 
dulled and degraded our morals, 
our sensibilities, and our respon- 
We are made to feel 
that the slaughter of Negroes is 
something ‘ordinary, something not 
to be taken too angrily! 


“We eo that every day that 
passes without united, angry, and 
universal action by the white pop- 
ulation, the working population in 
the first place—makes the white 
community an accomplice in this 
pogrom-style murder. This silence 
gives asstnt.” | 
THE EDITORIAL demand 
the death sentence for LaBenskey 
and the appointment of a Negro 
prosecutor to replace Fanelli in the 


Meantime, the NAACP in West- 
chester went ahead with plans for 
a mass protest- meeting -in the 
White Plains County Center, 
Thursday, April 10 at\8 p.m, The 
meeting is expected to push a 
countywide moveemnt for vigor- 
ous prosecution of LaBenskey and — 
for action against the rise in the 
incidence of racial violence in- 


Di volving officers of the law. 


Survey atCity 


Budget Hearing | 


Mavor’ Impellitteris proposed 
1952-53 expense budget- was de- 


>inounced by the’ American Labor 


Party yesterday as a fiscal-poison 
concoction brewed by. “those bi- 
partisan chemists, Mr. Dewey and 
Impellitteri.” The ALP announced. 
that community spokesmen from - 
neighborhoods throughout the city 
have been conducting local sur-— 
veys of, conditions in schools, 
health cénters, welfare services and 
other city agencies, based on an 
ALP questionnaire, and “will pre- 
sent their concrete findings’ at 
public hearings on the budget. - 
The ALP asked Impellitteri. to 
“hold public hearings in a place 
large enough to accommodate all 
who wish to speak.” 
“If the procedure of past hear- 
followed,” said. the 
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- WE PRINT below a letter ‘ 


oem editor of the Philadelphia Eve- 


Bulletin. The heading is the 
Bul etin’s. 


For &« Quicker Truce: 
_ Politicos m Trenches! 

Mr. McKinney’ s  statement— 
which I heard via a news com- 
mentator on Wednesday, March 
19, that “a truce in Korea at this 
time would be detrimental to Mr. 
Truman's renomination—or any 
other Democratic’ nominee” — is 
both distressing and disgusting to 
millions of Americans. 

Mr. McKinney and a lot of those 
cheap politicians, should be shot} 
and I'd like to be the man befitnd 
thé trigger. When politics has 
reached a point where it becomes 
superior to the sacrifice, service 
and suffering of our boys in Korea | 


Reentered as second class 
office at New York, N 


matter Oct. 22, 
Y., under 


1947, at the 
act of March 3, 


post 


the 1879 


In 2 Sections: Section 1 


Vol. XVII, No. 14 a 26 


April 6, 1952 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


PHILADELPHIA.—A_represen- 
tative Philadelphia delegation 


10,000 Names for Peace Pact 
Presented Phila. Congressmen — 


joined the National Assembly for 


jand that the proposed $79 billion | 
‘military appropriation _ be. spent 
“for life, and not for death, In- 


| toona, 


— By NORMAN ANDERSON 


is affecting primarily the hosiery, 

In addition anthraci te miners 
continue to put in only one and 
two days work a week. Layoffs) 
are hitting aluminum workers in 
New Kensington in the western 
part’ of the state. 
Dozens of hosiery and _ textile 
shops are reported closing in 
cities like Reading, Pottsville Al. 
York and Philadelphia. 
Most of the shutdowns are caused 
by “overproduction” and the 
flight of numerous firms to unor- 


ganized southern areas where 
wage rates are lower than in this 


_PHILADELPHI A.—Unemployment rolls in eastern and 
central Pennsylvania are shooting upward at an alarming 
rate with the sharpening of an economic crisis 


is that thus far 
highly ee state. 


MEAN WHILE clothin . work- 
ers, mainly in the shirt and under- 
wear field, are laid off as promises 
4 of military orders fail to materia- 
lize. Twenty-five percent of the 
unionized’ shirt makers are. estie 
mated unemplo with thousands 
more facing joblessness. 

The major hosiery center of 
Reading reports that 12 percent 
of the working force is unemploy- 
ed. Six hosiery plants in and 
around Reading have shut down. 
Reading has been declared a cri- 
tical unemployment area by fed. 
eral officials. 


+ 


CONSTRUCTION, exclusive of 
the half-billion dollar U. S. Steel 
development at Morrisville, is on 
the skids. The value of all types of 
building during 1951 dropped 
about 24 percent from $642,000,- 
see in 1950-to $493,000,000 in 
1951. 

Residential .construction dived 
28 percent last year while com- 


- that representatives had called 


. grounds, 


“Philadelphia Daily News, Dr. Wil- 


and other parts of the world, then! Peace in Washington, a2. 4 
— has indeed reached a new/week. 


A few of these politicians in | peace organizations, labor unions, 
the front line trenches—and a truce and church groups. 


would soon be arranged. 


-~* HOWARD Jj. SHORT 
? Willow Grove, Pa. 


South Philadelphia. Women for 


‘Peace issued the followin 


dren. 
MILK INSTEAD OF GUNS! 


Recently parents received notifi- 
cation from our various schools gram. 


| leaflet mands that they work for peace. 
on lack of federal appropriations A 


for milk subsidy for school chil- 


six Philadelphia Congressmen and 
Senators Duff and Martin, with de- 


All Congressmen except Hardie 
Scott, voted to send the UMT bill 


_ Carrying with them approximate- 
ly 10,000 signatures to petitions 
| calling for a Five- Power Peace Philadelphia delegates, 
Pact, they attempted to see the 


last 
They came from various 


back to committee. The delegates, delegations. 
however, did not accept this vote | 
as an indication the Congressmen cluded Rev. Charles Hill, 
were committed to a peace pro-/Robert Morss Lovett, Dr. Clemen- 
They insisted on the per- tina A. -Paolone, Mrs. 


stead of guns, tanks and bombs— 
hospitals; houses, schools, roads.” 
They demanded no aid to fascist 
governments, and an immediate 
truce in Korea, followed by a last- 
ing peace agreement. 


among | 
whom were Mrs. Priscilla Holton, 
of the Philadelphia Peace Crusade, 
Mrs. Margaretta Timms, co-chair- 


man of Vyomen, for Peace, Henry 
Beitscher, of the Progressive Party. 
participated in the various national | 


Leaders of these delegations in- 
Prot. 


‘Charlotia | 


that subsidy for our yongsters’ milk 4 killing of the UMT bill: Bass, and Rev. Kenneth R. Forbes. | 


has run out and we, 
will have to dig down again to pay 
the whole bill. 


Many of the parents and prin- 
cipals of schools have expressed 
the view that the milk program, 

mav have to be discontinued. 

Washington talks of billions for; 
arming and building a German 
Nazi army, billions for planes and 
atom-bombs, but only appropriates 
a token for the health and welfare 
of the American people including 
our children. 

‘We mothers and women for|—— 
peace urge all parents to write and 
visit vour congressman. Pass res- 
olutions in your organizations and, 
PTA’s demanding that money be 
appropriated immediately. 


The 272d Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends which took 
place in Philadelphia last week at- 
tacked the Rosenberg verdict, the! m 
Pechan Lovalty Oath and the Uni- 
versal Military Training Bill as 
“new and disturbing attitudes of 

overnment in this time of war 
ysteria.” 

The extension “of the field of 
crimes punishable by death to in- 
clude for the first time the execu-| 
tion in an era of peace of those. 
convicted of being spies for other 
countries” was d as “de-| 
ploring” in a letter to President 
Truman. The committee reported 


upon Governor John §, Fine to 
state their opposition to the Pe- 
chan Lovalty oath on _ religious 


¢ # ¢ a 


In an article titled “People Fight 
for Rights in South Africa Up- 
rising,” appearing in the March 37 


the parents | a 


QUITS CITY POST OVER ‘OATH’, 
VOWS FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Pledg-| chief of the division of plamiing 


PHILADELPHIA. — 


ing to redouble his activities in 
‘the American Civil Liberties Union 


and Civil Rights Congress, Phila-| authority in the field. 
delphia’s chief planning research-| 


er has resigned his $7,280 job in 
protest against the states new 
“loyalty oath” for public employ- 
ees. 

He 


‘is Hans Blumenfeld, 59, 


ence ee ns 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 
shooting in cold blood of two Ne- 
groes by a Negro hating police- 

man is the latest of a long series of 
police violence against the Negro 
‘people of Philadelphia. 

The -policeman, Charles Tip- 
ping, off ony and on an all night 
spree, shot down William Rollins, 
a war veteran who is now in criti- 
cal condition in the hospital. Tip- 
ping demanded money of the war 
veteran and then shot him. He 
also wounded Daniel Chavis. Both 


crimes were committed early Sat- 
urday morning, March 2 


Prior to the shooting, Dookas’ 
walked along South St. hurling, 
curses at the Negro people. He. 
was finally arrested by Robert | 
Frazier, a Negro police officer, 
after he had kidnaped a carload 


tempted getaway. 
At a cam | 
Benjamin Sega 


liams H.- Gray, prominent Negro: 
clergyman, discussed local sopoeti* 
for the passive resistance .move-|N 
ment against. racial segregation | fo 
laws in South Africa. Kalu Ezera 


of Nigeria, Africa, he aortag will) 
. speak here on develo 


ts in 


tion house doctor that Tipping 
me drunk. 


niacinst Tipping. 
Tipping was 


duction, false imprisonment, shoot- 
ing — intent: to kill :and: a ‘nium: 


analysis of the Philadelphia — 
ning. Commission, and a ‘noted 


Blumenfeld signed. the oath 
March 27. With ‘it he submitted 
his resignation in. a widely-publi- 
cized statement assailing the law 
as a thought-control measure, and: 

(Continued on Page _ 


Demand Probe of Police Dep’t 
As Cop Shoots 2 Negroes . 


brutal !reduced from $20,000 to $10,000 
upon his attorneys request. 
ping was also granted the request 


|tody of the city jail under custody; 


f city detectives. instead of | ‘of 12 children who is serving a 
catia ~ eats wensephgga oe] life sentence in Georgia for de-|' 


returned to Moyamensing prison. 
in| fending her honor against a white 


that he be remanded to the cus- 


Change of administration 


Philadelphia has not meant change 


in the attitude to.the Negro a8 
ple, of Philadelphia by the police: 
The Negro hating attitude of the 
police of the Samuels 
which resulted in the retention of | Republican Electoral College in 
the innocent Bayard Jenkins in 
jail up to this time has been dis- 
played without let up. Shootings, 
attacks against the Negro people} — 
‘must stop at once. The’ situation 


action: by the people of Philadei- 
phia. 


of Negroes at gun-point in an at- delphia an 
warning against any whitewash of 
before Magistrate Mh 

Tipping’s lawy er fu I 
denied the contention of the sta-|in his case. 


Instead he carried |mental investigation and reorgani- 
baiting into court’ by his/zation of. the — department 
attacks upon the witnesses|and an end to 


: licy 
charged with ab- pone expressed a violent anti-Negro 
policy which must. be stamped 
out, agairist * 
of -other: charges. _ Bail was groes in Philadelphia! «must >go. |:' 


regime 


Candidate 


PHILADELPHIA. — The coun- 
try’s first Negro woman candidate] 
for vice-president has been insult- 
supremacist 


“Somebody named Mrs. Charlot- 
ta Bass is the nominee for Vice- 
President.” 


of the California Eagle, is presi- 
dent of, the Sojourners for Truth 


Tip- and Justice, and as pledged = wages and better working condi- 


appeal 
Rosa Lee Ingram, Negro mother 


California, and the first Negro: 
woman to serve on the Los Ange- 
les Grand Jury. 


MRS. CHARLOTTA A. BASS 


Inquirer Slurs 


Negro Woman 


ed with a_ white 
snarl by the Philadelphia Inquir- 


er. In a red-baiting editorial a4 


ing that the Progressive Party had 
chosen “Vincent Hallinan, a West 
Coast attorney as a Presidential’ 
candidate,” the Inquirer added. 


Mrs. Bass, a former publisher 


her cam carry a specia 


oe will 
the freedom of © Mrs. 


armer. 
Mrs. Bass, a charter member oi 


the Negro Elks,. and for 40 years, 
a workin 
was the 


member of the N AACP, 
t Negro woman in the 


emands immediate and resolute 


essive forces. of Phila- 
the Negro people are 


The pro 


ping. They. demand that. the 
penalty of the law be enforced 


Further, they demand a funda- 


its Negro hating 


Tipping, in his actions, 


‘Police i violente: a ‘Nex 


Certify Pennsylvania 
Progressive Slate 


gressive Party 
its presidential ticket had been cer- 
tified by state officials for a place 
on the ballot in the Nov. 4 elec- 
tion. 

In addition to the national: pres- |. 
idential and vice-presidential can-| 
didates, the remit Party can- 
didates in 
Miss Elizabech Frasier for .U. S.} 
mirage yl “for Gongs 
gro tra un t 

from Philadelphia's Fourth -Con- 
‘oressionat district; and twe South} 
ciate tegislative: cancliginten: 


PHILADELPHIA. —.- The-. Pro- 
has announced that 


ennsylvania include 


mercial, industrial and _ public 
building also declined from $207,- 
000,000 to $127,000,000. : 

The sityation has grown so bad 
that fe conservative Republi- 
Kean Senator Edward Martin has- 
|taken note of the crisis in his 


‘\series of radio broadcasts while 


the State Department of Labor 
and Industry says that Pennsyl- 
vania is hovering on the edgé of 


major losses to Southern states. 
* 


HOSIERY SHUTDOWNS and 
layoffs are continuing despite the 
wage cuts accepted by leaders of 
the. Hosiery Workers Union. 
Speedup in hosiery mills has in- 
creased with the introduction of 
{new machinery, resulting in great- 
lv increased output. The domestic 
hosiery market is declining, how- 
ever, as a greater portion of the 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Readers: Heln 
Raise $5,000 


| PAST WEEK in the Pennsvl- 
vania Worker we discussed with 
our readers the question of get- 
ting subscriptions and increasing ~ 
the bundle order circulation of 
‘our naper. 

With the struggle for peace 
reaching new heights, the vital 
195° elections before us, and the 
stirring of the workers for higher . 


tions, we call on those who will 
be in the thick of these struggles— 
cur readers—to contribute and 
raise $5,000 by Mav 18. We need 
these funds in order to fully re- 
port and give guidar.ce to the de- 
-\veloping struggle for peace, civil 
libertiés, and the rights of the 
Negro people taking place in our 
state. 

Send all funds to P. O. Box 
5544, Kingsessing Station, Phila- 
delphia 43, Pa. on 


MAY DAY ISSUE 

The May Day issue of The 
Pennsylvania Worker will come 
out on April 27. We are striving 
. circulate 4,000 copies on that 
ay. 
The Linete and meaning of May | 


will be told. - Special articles on 
steel and the elections will also 
be in this issue: 

All orders must be in by April 


22. 

We also call on organizations 
and individuals to greet a fighting 
‘working class newspaper on May 
Day. Greetings are $2.50. a-col- 
umn inch, Individual greetings 


Day, which was born in America, _ 
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_manufacturers as well as trade’ 


italist countries. 
a! * 


opment of capitalist ‘society which| 


“Jead inexorably-to the downfa]]! ALL HOSE, COUNTRIES ofthat, trade still, further... 
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The swampy delta country around Tonkin, Indo-China, becomes . 
scene of an amphibious operation as French troops move in against 
Indo-Chinese. French have been using’ planes to bomb and strafe 
the Vietminh opponents of French rule. 
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By Federated Press 


CINCINNATI, Ohio 


7 : ASSERTING that war or: peace 


lis the biggest issue facing the 
world today, President Hugo Ernst 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
iployes. Intl. Union: (AFL) called 
for “collective .bargaining” among 


= = ‘nations to prevent a third world 


In a lengthy editorial in the 
March issue of his union’s publica- 


m@ ition, The Catering Industry Em- 


ploye, the AFL leader outlined 
certain basic understandings which 
i|he.said must be reached to attain 
iworld peace. 


that “nobody, but NOBODY can 


‘wins an atomic war. 


“The second is that the socialist children, :that we can afford not 


jpart of the world, ‘and the free 


ito bits. The things we don’t like 


The -first proposition, he said, is, “The stakes in the world today are 
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eitelneien part. of tthe world, can: 
get..along -on the same planet 
without trying-to blow each other: 
about the Iron Curtain countries, 
land the things -they. don’t like 
about the Western Democracies, 
aren’t so important that wiping 
each other out’is the only way 
to settle our differences.” 


* 

SUGGESTING that nations at 
the world collective bargaining 
table be willing to engage in “give- 
and-take” except on the key point 
of national sovereignty, Ernst said: 


so great, the stakes of life or death 
for milions of men, women and. 


te ee 


$$ Noose Strangling Them, Europe 


Businessmen Go to Moscow Parley 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
MOSCOW, USSR. 
WHILE GOVERNMENT prosecutors and an assort- 
ment of stool pigeons in Los Angeles, Baltimore and New 
York are. trying to prove that Communist doctrine excludes 


the possibility of coexistence be- 


tween socialism and capitalism the view gerade nae . 
issue will actually be put to a test, 2OViet Union leave at’ to the 


aie . Lers and |C2pitalists themselves. 
here. There will be bankers and_| Which balnab we to sxnctly wheal 
is happening in our country. There 
the loudest business spokesmen 


and the State Department are hav- 


‘of capitalism. The leaders of the 


unionists° and Communists at the 
International Economic. Contfer- 


ence in Moscow April 3. [This was |‘ | 
written before the “conference img: kittens about the Economic 
| They have sternly 


opened—Editor. ] : : Conference. 
Diehard representatives of cap- | #dmonished _the champions of 
italist big business will be sitting {ree enterprise’ against even_tak- 
around the same table with spokes- 1%8 # gander at ‘the Moscow Con- 
men of the Soviet Union, the Peo- *“™&?Ce- ’ 


p'es Democracies and Peoples! If only the American people 


China. They will discuss business Could see how ludicrous these 


. | . = 4 
matters, above all the promaton American businessmen and their 
of trade between east and west. |>'ate Department appear to their 


Nor wiil this represent any, h 1d 
change of front for the Commu- |COunuy of the warid. impo Sgeier: 
Gt Mee deds ok the Shute Unjon, | business interests of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 


Being Marxists they know exactly | 
how socialism comes to replace >weden, Denmark, Finland, West 


capitalism. They know it doesn’t Germany and from India, Pakis- 


come about through a war policy |t©", Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, Israel, 


fellow Ba preg of every other|York, follow: 


had been sent to him by 50 


radio editors, who were making a tour of western Europe 
and the Middle East. The answers were relayed to the edi- 
tors in New York by George Zarubin, Soviet Ambassador to) 8ram 


Great Britain, in a cable from 


questions and answers was given to the editors by the Soviet 


United Nations delegation here. 
The exchange of questions and’answers, in an unoffi- 


cial translation, as released by~ press associations in New 


Stalin Favors 


Big Power Talks 


Premier Joseph Stalin of the Soviet Union’ yesterday 
answered a series of four questions related to peace, which 


U. S. editors, publishers and 


London. Another copy of the 


Question: Would a meeting be- 
tween the heads of the great pow- 


land- Brazil, Uruguay, Cuba and 


by the socialist countries. As lead- | 
ers of the world’s first successful, 


lasting socialist revolution they bere for the Conference. 


* 


know that revolutions are not ar-| | 


FRANKLY, the business people | 


ticles of export. And they have 
no fear of peaceful trade with cap- Of those countries have become 
restive because of the dollar noose 
|that has been throttling their busi- 

DURING America’s depression @***: Thus the West Germ “7 
in the‘-early thirties there were, Schwaibische Donauzeitung de- 
sections of our machine industry ‘res that “this isolation from the 
which operated only thanks to So-| World beyond the Elbe and all 


viet orders. In 1932 the USsp the way to the Yellow Sea is really 


took’ one half of the entire world’s becoming intolerable!” 
export of machinery, That was of | The arch reactionary French} 


course in the interests of the daily “F igaro” — the West Eu- 
workers of those industries. It was TOP€an counthes are interested in 


in the interests of the business-| the maintenance of trade with the | 
men involved too. And it was also|E4St, since if it is completely dis- 
in the interests of socialist construc-|TUPted the European countries will 
tion in the Soviet Union. So it D& more dependent than [ye 
was mutual interest all around, _ |*he dollar area. ; 
Docs this mean that Commu-|. “areld Wilson, who was Min- 
nists become class colalboration- | ter of Trade in the British La- 


ists when the workers take power? DOF Gover.wment, wrote in “Rey- 
— P nolds News” that “we should re- 


On the contrary, it means they | 

undestand very well that in the | SUM¢ Our freedom to develop our; 

ciass struggle the workers must ‘rade with Eastern Europe and 

deal with their own exploiters, | Other parts of the world which can 
send us the goods we need and 


many more: countries are ariving| 


STALIN 


ers be beneficial? 

Answer: Possibly it would be 
beneficial. : . 

(A. different translation substi-| 
tuted the word “useful” for “bene-, 
ficial.”) 

Question: Is a third world war} 
nearer at the present time than 
two or three years ago? 

Answer: It is not. 

Question: On what basis is the 


Europe, Asia, Latin America, Af- 
rica are getting sick and tired of 
the controls and bans put‘on them 
by their “all too dear friends” of 


More than a hundred years ago|”™. 99 
Marx and Engeles wrote in the | Will take the earl me oem. 
Communist Manifesto: “The prole- } The Brazilian paper “O Mundo 


| 


Wall Street, the State Department 
and Pentagon. Above all they 
want to be in on the natural world 


tariat of each country must, of said in its editorial supporting the 
course, first of all settle matters Moscow Conference: We | are. 


with its own bourgeoisie.” canting adults and quite capable of 
‘looking after our own interests. 

* 'Middlemen cost us very dear and 

BEING good Marxists, the lead- our position as a producing coun- 
ers of the Soviet Union have no/'try is burdensome enough without 
fear that through trading with the!our having to bear the charges 
capitalist countries they will “in- | which our all too dear friends de- 
terfere” with those laws of devel-} mand.” 


+ 


iy 


‘ % 
_ > 


i countries+will :undoubtedly extend, 


trade between eastern Europe and 
the west, between the west and 
China. Such trade has been going 
on despite their “dear friend” and 
uncle. The Moscow Conference— 
not ‘only at the formal sessions, | 
but -in the private meetings be- 
tween business people and trade 
representatives of the. socialist 


: 


oo 


co-existence of capitalism’ and 
communism possible? 


Answer: Peaceful co-existence 
of capitalism and communism is} 
fully ~possible given the mutual 
desire to cooperate, readiness to 
perform obligations which have 
been assumed, observance ofthe 
principle of equality and non-in- 
terference in the internal affairs 
of other states: i : 
. Question: Do you consider the’ 
present moment suitable for the 
unification of Germany? | 


Answer: Yes, I do. 


Premier Stalin’s answers were 
relayed to the editors after 19 
returned to the United States by 


of Western Europe and the Middle 
East, the editors sent a wire to 
Stalin from Rome containing four 
questions suggested by Eliav 
Simon, a press correspondent in| 
Jerusalem. 


Stalin’s answers were given the 
editors in two forms. One was in 
a cable handed to: them when 
they. arrived at. Idlewild Airport 
this morning signed by Zarubin. 
The other was handed to them by 
two members of the Soviet United 
Nations staff when they reached 
the New- York apartment of. James 
L. Wick of Niles; Ohio, owner 
of the Rome (Italy) Daily Ameri-| 
can and chairman of the board of; 
corporations owning ‘three south- 
em newspapers. i, : 


RAP WAR ON HOUSING ~~ 
LOS ANGELES (FP).—The Na- 
tional Urban League and the Los 
Anegeles Central Labor Council 
joined forces here to blast the lo- 
cal real estate Icbby, which is try- 
ing to kill a 10,000-unit public 


. 


= 


plane yesterday. . While on a tour) 


 ¢ 


months and months, but years and 
years of negotiation in-place of 
fighting. mat. , 
|. “We must be willing to engage 
‘in collective bargaining with any- 
body whose participation affords 
the slightest hope of reducing ten- 
sions and preventing another world 
war. 
_ “Logically, we ought to sit 
down, the big .wheels of the big 
powers from both sides of the 
fence, and stay. at the table as long 
as necessary to bring about the 
things the world needs most right 
now; . | -i 

“1—An end to the Korea fight- 
ing and a binding up of Korea’s 
wounds under some kind of inter- 
national supervision with the Ko- 
rean people themselves, from both 


sides of. the parallel, helping to 
do the job, 


“2—Disarmament by all hands, 
not just atom bombs but standing 
armies with their tanks and _ ar- 
tillery and planes as well, su. the 
factories of Detroit and Manchester 
and Paris and Berlin and Stalin- 
grad and Mukden and Bombay can 
get busy making things people 
need instead of the things they 
need least of all—arms. | 

“3—Athuge United Nations pro- 
gram, backed by as many billions 
of dollars, pounds, frances, lira, 
rubles, zlotys and yen as the na- 
tions can spare, along the lines 
advocated by the ADA, Walter 
Reuther and others; to help the 
underdeveloped countries join the 
parade of progress. Such a pro- 
needs only one string at- 
tached: the funds can’t be used to 
build arms. Otherwise, each coun- 
try should be permitted to use such 
money as it sees fit.” 


© 


ERNST SAID he believes this 
is a program “the American |a- 
bor movement can well indorse, 
can actively support, can urge’ can- 
didates for the Congress this year 
to pledge themselves to work for. 
As an anti-Communist American, ° 
these are principles I can stand 
upon.” 

In raising the issue of war or 
peace, Ernst pointed out that this 
question “lies at the root of most 
of the troubles besetting us as 
hotel and restaurant workers to- 
day. It has determined the wage 
freeze, the ineffective price control 
program, the housing shortage and 
all. the rest. We cannot escape 
this question for it surrounds us 
like a Donora smog.” 


Citing the breath of popular 
opposition to the universal mili- 


tary training bill, the labor leader 


said: “We in the labor movement 
know that the ‘garrison state, a 
country with a large standing army 
backed by millions of reserves 
trained under such a_ universal 
service plan, is likely to be a coun- 
try in which the military brass runs 
the show instead of civilians. In 
such a country the labor move- 
ment cannot have the freedom it 
requires to engage in orderly col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Unemploymert 
Critical in Oregon 


Statistics on joblessness released 


‘There by the state unemployment 
| compensation commission revealed 


insured unemployment in 17 of 36 
Oregon counties ranged from 12.8 
percent in Klamath County to 27.3 
percent in Josephine. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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